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THE QUAILS OF OKLAHOMA —“Oklahoma—heap, heap quail!” 
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Vou. XVIII. No. 1. 
THE QUAILS OF OKLAHOMA. 
PAUL B, JENKINS. 
“It came to pass at even that the quails covered the camp.’—(Book of Exodus.) 


And the only reason why the experi- 
ence of the old Hebrew quail hunters in 
the wilderness of Sin was not literally du- 
plicated on our trip to the valley of the 
semi-fluid stream of sand known as the 
Canadian river was that at each even- 
tide we put ours into the local butcher’s 
ice chest against the day of our reluctant 
departure from the Land of Quail. 

For they were most indisputably there 
—praise be to Nimrod and Esau for 
their ancient discovery of the hunter’s 
joys! When we read the urgent letter 
that besought us to, pack our kit and join 
the course of empire, assuring us that 
Colinus virginianus had never been 
known to exist in any locality in 
such numbers as were to be found 
in this year of grace 1905 
in the brown land of Oklahoma, we 
raised skeptical eyebrows and com- 
mented with the philosopher: ‘‘Import- 
ant, if true!’’ But when the other friend, 
who, from his eyrie in one of St. Louis’ 
skyscrapers controls a thousand miles of 
railroads, enclosed a specimen of the 
pass-engraver’s art and commented in 
the terse phraseology of the man of busi- 
ness: ‘Information at hand endorses 
report concerning game in locality men- 
tioned,’’ we gasped for joy, grabbed a 





time-card of his line, telephoned a rush 
order for many boxes of cartridges, 
whisked the beloved double-barrel from 
its place on the walls of the ‘‘den’’ and 
were off to this new happy hunting 
ground. 

For once not the elusive wood nymph, 
Echo, fair and false, but the huntress 
Diana herself, rare goddess of the suc- 
cessful chase, presided over the expedi- 
tion. Time and again—and yet again— 
we had traveled afar to marsh or moor 
in pursuit of reported sky-darkening 
clouds of ducks or whirring swarms of 
quail, till much experience and little 
game had impressed upon our saddened 
but enlightened mind the fact that game 
reports average a shade more deceptive 
than the bright promises of the patent 
medicine profession. Often and often 
had we hastened toward beautiful mi- 
rage-lakes, reported brimming with wa- 
ter-fowl, only to find them miserable pud- 
dles with never a feather in sight. Will- 
o’-the-wisp tales of vast quantities of 
game borne with difficulty by staggering 
hunters had led us on wanderings whose 
empty-handed return forced the conclu- 
sions that the hunters’ staggers and their 
tales had originated in their hip pockets 
rather than their game bags. But this 
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time—the birds were there! 


Where? Listen, O brothers of the 
gun! Away out in the big Southwest 
there is a land that is rich in its yield 
of cotton, wind mills, broad-brimmed 
hats, traveling men and quail—especially 
quail. So it strikes the visitor, at least, 
if he have eyes in his head and a cor- 
puscle or two of old Nimrod’s immortal 
blood still cireulating around in his sys- 
tem and giving his heart a periodic thrill. 
Certain other minor products appear to 
rank high in the esteem of the residents 
of that land—such matters as_ wheat, 
corn. oil wells, brand-new cities, tele- 
phones, political squabbles, the negro 
. question (especially at cotton-picking 
time, when the man-and-brother is 
wanted worse than the proverbial Texan 
wanted his ‘‘gun’’)—but these are all 
produced in similar percentage per acre 
in other localities. This land is fair and 
green in the spring, but in the fall it is 
fair and brown with a fairness that the 
poet’s ‘‘ wild November’’ withholds from 
more northern latitudes. As the trav- 
eler looks from the Pullman window 
upon this land for the first time he per- 
eeives that it differs from any country 
his eyes have ever seen. Its lower stra- 
tum consists of a half-sand, half-rock of 
a most surprising redness, so red as 
hardly to be credited; as red as a new 
brick just from the kiln. Where this 
layer rises to the surface—in canyons, 
railway cuts and an occasional entire sec- 
tion of prairie it looks the most impos- 
sible soil under heaven; and right there 


it grows the most amazing crop of cotton 
under heaven also! You who have not 
seen it may doubt it, of course, but the 
man who lives on that bright red land 
and grows his bale to the acre and pays 
for his land out of his first season’s crop 
knows it—and straightway writes back 
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Kast for all his relatives to come out and 
join him, and they organize a town and 
elect him mayor and he induces the rail- 
road to build a station and a cotton dock 
and then he builds a cotton gin, and the 
next thing he does is probably to buy 
exactly the kind of automobile you 
have always wanted! (His name is Le- 
gion in Oklahoma; it is also exceedingly 
good on the back of a check!) 

Apart from the mentioned redness of 
the sub-soil, the general brownness of the 
landscape in November is most striking. 
In the dew of sunrise the whole coun- 
try sparkles like a great golden-hazel to- 
paz. At mid-day the cotton fields look 
like huge squares of school girls’ 
‘*fudge’’ sprinkled with popcorn. In the 
distance of the horizon, instead of the 
poetic purple, blends to a deep seal- 
brown. And while you watch from the 
car window, with a burst of flying brown 
objects there rise, scatter, and alight 
again the splendid coveys of the quail! 

Buy your ticket to that amazing new 
city that is named after the would-be 
state itself, and take a turn about its 
streets between trains. Fourteen years 
ago its site was a wilderness upon whose 
quarter sections the newcomers hurled 
themselves from car doors and win- 
dows, claim stakes and mallets already 
in hand wherewith to lay possession to 
the soil that had known as owners none 
save the Indian, the prairie dog and the 
jack rabbit. To-day its thirty thousand 
citizens live and move and have their be- 
ing amid asphalt streets and miles of 
trolley lines and tall office buildings and 
splendid hotels and handsome churches 
and colleges already well up in the clas- 
sics and football. The electric light is 
commoner in the residences than in those 
of New York City; every home has a tel- 
ephone; the hackney and the cob are as 
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much in evidence as the broncho, while 
all three have long since ceased to shy 
at the motor cars that whiz along the 
wide avenues. If you would learn what 
is the prosperity of the West to-day, 
drop into any bank and chat a moment 
with any official—he will treat your 
queries differently from the way they 
would be received farther East. Ask 
any of the literal hundreds of commer- 
cial travelers how the trade is, and draw 
your own conclusions from their reports 
as to what the farmer buys—to say noth- 
ing of the farmer’s wife and sons and 
daughters. New York would have fever- 
fits of joy and Boston would have cold 
chills of alarm if prosperity reigned in 
proportion to the population of either 
city as it does out here. We smiled, but 
hardly wondered, at the Londoners we 
met who made the journey all the way 
from the shadow of St. Paul’s to discover 
the explanation of the price he was. of- 
fered for some chance-bought oil lands: 
he “thought there must be what you eall 
a ‘fake’ in it, don’t you know!”’ 
But—the quail! When the west-bound 
train goes on let it bear you out beyond 
El Reno, and as you pass that town 
make your own inferences from the 
mountains of cotton bales piled there. 
Do not fail to note historie old Fort Reno 
with its well set-up negro troopers at 
their drill. Note also the thousands of 
bushels of golden corn heaped house- 
high at the stations for sheer lack of ele- 
vator room. Note, also, flushing on either 
side the rattling train—the quail! 
Quail! What would be the state of 
mind of your New Jersey sportsman, ac- 
eustomed to thirty days’ ‘‘season’’ on 
rabbits and considering himself lucky if 
a day’s tramp yields a couple of brace of 
fur or feathers, if he could see these cov- 
eys of thirty, fifty, seventy birds at a 
rise? What would the Pennsylvania gun- 
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ner think—whose hills may possibly give 
him half a dozen partridges a day—if he 
could tramp these fields that have shown 
(we make oath to it) thirty flocks to a 
twelve-acre patch? What would the New 
Yorker say, he who must make long trips 
to give his dog a single chance to point, 
if he could have seen us bag our birds 
within gunshot of the country store 
whence we wildly telephoned fifty miles 
for more ammunition to be shipped by 
express? A man alone, without a dog 
nay, a solitary farmer’s boy with a muz- 
zle-loader—ecould bag more Bob Whites 
in this country in an afternoon’s walk 
through the Kaffir corn than the best- 
nosed Llewellyn that ever sat, blue-rib- 
boned on a dog show bench could find in 
a day in any of the Atlantic states. 
Doubt it? Ask the Chicago man who 
thought that the game stories were exag- 
gerated and so bet that he could not kill 
seventy-five birds a day in these fields, 
and who had to stop shooting to win the 
wager! Ask the eastern ‘‘tenderfoot’’ 
who recently stopped his team at the first 
favorable field he came to and flushed 
one covey as he jumped from the buggy, 
another as he hurriedly tied the horses, 
and as he frantically snatched his gun 
from its case saw his dog ‘‘freeze’’ to a 
point on a third a dozen yards ahead! 
Sport? We have seen the kilted Scot 
neatly stopping his grouse above the pur- 
ple heather of Ben Venue on the historic 
twelfth of August. We have watched the 
long lines of old squaw trail in over the 
choppy gray waves of Barnegat. We 
have felt alike the zest of picking the 
jack snipe from the lush marshes of the 
Illinois and the satisfaction of dropping 
the plump green-heads over the painted 
decoys on the Missouri. We have jumped 
as the booming partridge whirred among 
the tall pines beside Puget sound and we 
have known the buck-fever thrill as the 
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wild gobbler of the Ozark mountains has 
burst through the brush in answer to the 
eall. But for sport—keen, incessant, 
feverish—give us once more to see those 
myriad coveys flushing among the scrub 
oaks or darting around, behind, below, 
above, along the canyon sides of that fair 
brown land of Oklahoma. 

Old Two Crow—aged, sinewy, hawk- 
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visaged, the son of White Buffalo, the 
son of Kill Sioux—put it in a nutshell as 
he melted into the loquacity of a single 
sentence and hungrily appropriated our 
propitiating tobacco. We had inquired 
verbosely about the possibilities of game. 
With a sweep of his brown hand around 
the whole horizon he grunted simply: 
‘*Oklahoma! Heap—heap quail!’’ 





Called 


A warbled note that is wafted down 
From the chill gray sky to the streets of 
town, 
Where it falls on the dulled and deadened 
ear, 
And we pause for a moment brief to hear. 


How well we know that plaintive note 
That comes from the bluebird’s timid 
throat 
As he wings his way ‘bove the noisy street 
To a summer home in a far retreat. 


And a picture comes as we hurry on 
Of happy scenes forever gone; 
And our minds go back to the dear old ways 
That we knew and loved in our boyhood 
days. 


Back. 


There’s a country lane with its shadows cool 
Where we loitered long on our way to 
school; 
And plowed the dust with our brown, bare 
feet 
As we heard the bluebird’s song so sweet. 


And we saw the flash of his azure wing 
Like a bit of blue from the sky of spring, 
Flitting there from the leaning stakes 
"Long the zigzag course that the rail fence 
takes. 


Oh, happy bird! How wise thou art— 
Thy choice is by far the better part— 

O’er the city’s din thy flight is high; 
Without a pause do you pass it by. 


While weary mortals here are tied 
By greed of gain, or lust, or pride; 
Though our hearts may yearn for the dear 
old ways 
That we knew, and loved, in our boy- 
hood days. 





DR. J. 8S. STAMPS. 
































GLIMPSES OF A GREAT AQUARIUM. 


DR. W. G. HUDSON, 


The angler who visits New York should 
not fail to take in the Aquarium, located 
in Battery Park at the southern end of 
Manhattan Island. This building is the 
old Castle Garden, formerly used for the 
reception of immigrants, but a few years 
ago converted into an aquarium. Under 
its former usage it frequently contained 
‘“‘queer fish,’’ but they could not com- 
pare in queerness with some of those it 
now holds. Some of them, brought up 
from the depths of the sea, correspond 
closely with the weird descriptions of 
those who have recovered from an attack 
of delirium tremens. 

The interior arrangements certainly 
reflect credit upon the management. 
There is a large central tank, in which 
are several seals and a few other circu- 
lar tanks set in the floor for large fishes. 
But most of the specimens are in glass 
tanks arranged in several tiers like win- 
dows, around the circumference of the 
building. Daylight enters these tanks 
from above, and the specimens show up 
beautifully. A gallery runs around the 
interior of the building, by means of 
which the specimens in the upper tiers 
may be examined. The photograph gives 
a fair idea of the outside appearance of 
the Aquarium on April 3d. 

I take the liberty of making the fol- 
lowing extract from the Aquarium num- 
ber of the New York Zoological Society 
Bulletin, which will give the reader a 
better idea of this institution and of the 
work it is doing: 

Through the generosity of the city of 
New York the Zoological Society has been 





able to make steady progress in its work 
of rehabilitating the equipment of the 
Aquarium and the improvement of the 
building generally. Owing to the fact 
that the Aquarium is visited daily by 
great numbers of people, the work has 
progressed slowly. While construction 
und repair work of different kinds has 
necessarily kept some portions of the 
building in unsightly condition, the 
comfort of visitors has been but little dis- 
turbed. The exhibits in general have 
been even larger than heretofore. 

Certain works of improvement, com- 

menced last summer, were brought to a 
standstill for some time owing to the 
fact that most of the salt water tanks 
require heating during the winter 
months. Early in the summer it will be 
possible to disconnect the heating appli- 
ances and change to the new salt-water 
system. The storage reservoir itself was 
completed some time ago. During the 
winter the large filters, to be used in con- 
nection with stored sea water, were in- 
stalled and the rusty iron pipes in the 
salt water circulation were replaced by 
lead-lined pipes, so that the Aquarium 
willsoon have its much-to-be-desired sup- 
ply of pure, clear and safe ocean water. 
This means greater safety for the present 
collections and the addition of many spe- 
cies which could never be kept by the old 
method, especially among the inverte- 
brates. 

An important piece of work carried on 
during the winter was the construction 
of pipe galleries under the building. The 
contractor, Mr. Charles Wille, is now 
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amount of worn-out 
piping, which has been buried in the 


renewing a large 


earth ever since the Aqarium was estab- 
lished, and which, from its situation, 
could never be repaired. The newly com- 
pleted pipe galleries will contain piping 
for both heating and water systems, and 
will render them accessible at all times. 

Contracts will soon be made for the 
purpose of improving the heating and 
ventilation, when, the building, as a 
whole, should be in fine condition for 
years to come. 

Among the improvements made from 
the regular maintenance fund may be 
mentioned the installation of electric 
lights over the exhibition tanks. Arti- 
ficial light has always been greatly 
needed here on dark days. 

The subject of water density and its 
effect on fishes is one in which the man- 
agement of the Aquarium is deply inter- 
ested. The director invited Dr. Francis 


Photo by Dr. W. G. Hudson 


B. Sumner, of the College of the City of 
New York, to continue at the Aquarium 
the experiments with killifishes, begun by 
him at Woods Hole last summer. These 
very small salt water fishes are always 
kept in abundance as food for the larger 
species on exhibition, and certain tanks 
in the service gallery have been placed 
at Dr. Sumner’s disposal. At the present 
time all fishes dying in the Aquarium are 
being subjected to careful pathological 
examinations in the hope that it may lead 
to a better understanding of their con- 
dition in captivity. 

The experiments conducted by Dr. 
Field in the laboratory of the Aquarium 
in 1903, relative to the infection of oy- 
sters with typhoid bacilli, presented in 
the eighth annual report of the society, 
were interesting and valuable. 

Dr. Sumner has consented to make the 
following preliminary remarks respect- 
ing the character of his studies: 
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**TIt is a commonplace among zoologists 
that all animals are not equally adapted 
to particular conditions of life or equally 
fitted to withstand unfavorable circum- 
stances in their environment. Not only 
do species differ from one another in 
their degree of adaptation to given con- 
ditions, but within the limits of a species, 
the individuals present a wide range of 
variation in this respect. 

“If, for example, specimens of the 
three commoner kinds of Fundulus (‘kil- 
lifish’) be placed together in a pail of 
water, in numbers sufficient to quickly 
exhaust the oxygen, we note that all 
three do not succumb at the same rate, 
but that F. hetreclitus is much more 
hardy than is F. majalis or F. diapha- 
nus. Similarly, if we take any one of 
these species alone, we find that all indi- 
viduals do not die at once, but that some 
die long before others, i. e., they vary in 
their power to resist asphyxiation. 

**In the case of two different species, 
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we find, of course, obvious structural dif 
ferences, in addition to those functional 
differences which make one more ‘hardy’ 
than another. They may differ in shape, 
color, fin and seale characters, ete. Are 
any such structural differences to be dis- 
eovered between the more and the less 
resistant lots within the limits of a spe- 
cies? If present, they can only be re 
vealed by making accurate measurements 
of particular features in great numbers 
of individuals. 

‘Studies begun in the laboratory of 
the bureau of fisheries at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, and continued at the New 
York Aquarium, have in view a deter- 
mination of the measurable difference be- 
tween the more and the less ‘fit’ mem- 
bers of particular species of fish in the 
presence of various conditions. Is the 
‘fitter’ type, with respect to asphyxia- 
tion, the same as the ‘fitter’ type with 
respect to the attacks of fungus or to sud. 
den changes in the surrounding medium ? 





Brook trout. 





Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 
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Croppie. 


Do the more fit and the less fit individ- 
uals of Fundulus hetroclitus differ in the 
same traits as do the more and the less fit 
of Fundulus majalis or F. diaphanus? 
These and many other questions have an 
obviously important bearing upon cur- 
rent discussions of variation, natural se- 
lection, ete. 





Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society. 


‘*Tncidentally, numerous other experi- 
ments are being made upon several spe- 
cies of fish. To what degree do they 
withstand sudden changes in the density 
of the water? To what degree is. accli- 
matization possible? Do the salts con- 
tained in the blood remain in the same 
degree of concentration whateyer the 





Pickerel. 


Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society. 








density of the surrounding water? To 
what is death due when a fish is abruptly 
changed from fresh to salt water or vice 
versa? Under what conditions does the 
fungus Saprolegnia attack fish? It is at 
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present impossible for me to give satis- 
factory answers to any of these questions, 
but it is hoped that the present experi- 
ments may aid in their solution.’’ 


(et. HE 








Sea Horses. 








ok and line. 





A 19-lb. trout (3 ft. 2 in. long) from Keuka Lake 
Compliments of James Flahive, Pen Yan, N. Y. 








Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society. 








in Yates county, N. Y., caught with ho 
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A WOMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF CAMP LIFE. 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 


Ask nine-tenths of the women if they 
like eamp-life and they will answer, “‘ No, 
indeed; cooking is too hard; everything 
is dirty, and there is so much work for 
what pleasure one gets.’’ These are their 
actual sentiments, acquired in most cases, 
by sad experience on their part; and the 
worst of it is they are right, inasmuch as 
they have had all the discomforts of 
camp life with few of its joys. The rea- 
son is plain. They do not know how to 
camp; there is the whole secret in a nut- 
shell. They may be excellent housekeep- 
ers in their own well-appointed home, but 
when it comes to the management of a 
camp it’s different. The woman who un- 
derstands this art is a rarity—and what 
a pity it is. Ask any little beflounced 
miss of the city if she likes to go camp- 
ing, and watch her hop up and down in 
her -excitement, while her eyes fairly 
sparkle as she replies: ‘‘Oh, I do love it.”’ 
Then a shade blots out the animation as 


she continues: ‘‘But mamma doesn’t 
like it, ’eause it’s so much work.’’ Poor 
little tot; denied the joys of climbing 
trees, hunting flowers and wad- 
ing in streams, ‘‘’eause_ it’s so 
much work.’” My sympathies go out 
to these immaculate little ones who have 
never known the delicious freedom of 
camp life. The great trouble with our 
two young hopefuls, when living out- 
doors, is the shortness of the day, as there 
is so much to be done, and this work that 
has to be rushed usually consists of a pile 
of rocks, a hole dug in the sand, ete. 

We were originally sent to the hills 
on account of our baby’s weak lungs, who 
is now a strong and sturdy boy. But we 


grew so fond of camp life ourselves that 
we needed no excuse for such outings, 
and I flatter myself that after ten years’ 
experience in that line I have learned the 
accomplishment of camp-keeping in 
many of its details. 

When my husband comes in, sometimes 
during July, looking very alert and brisk 
I am pretty sure to know what is coming, 
and when he announces a trip to the 
mountains (we live in Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado) I get busy with bread 

that is, if enough warning has been 
given. If there is no time for light bread 
I bake several pans of biscuit. These are 
to last until the camp is settled and ev- 
erything is in good running order. I 
next boil a kettle of cracked hominy for 
the same purpose, and prepare it in camp 
as I would fried potatoes, only just be- 
fore serving I add a small amount of di- 
luted condensed milk. On one occasion 
a friend who dined with us on our first 
meal out ate of this dish a few moments 
in silence, then remarked: ‘‘ Anybody 
who doesn’t like hominy is a liar.’’ How- 
ever, I accept no compliments on camp 
cooking, for we all know that keen appe- 
tites are a good sauce. While the hominy 
is getting in readiness I boil a large ket- 
tle of potatoes with their jackets on, 
sprinkling them with salt, as it prevents 
early souring. When cold I place them 
in a flour sack where they can be packed 
in any convenient corner, and in camp 
hung beneath a shady tree. I take 
a liberal supply of tin buckets with lids, 
without which it is almost impossible to 
keep dressed game, such as grouse and 
sage chickens, away from flies. If placed 
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in sacks, they are sure to get to the out- 
side and one never feels as though they 
eould be thoroughly cleaned afterward. 

Whoever brings game to our camp 
dresses it and puts it away in salt water 
Of course 
fish never leave the stream without be- 
ing dressed. We have a three-shelved 


in a tightly covered bucket. 


grub box that fastens on _ the 
back end of the buckboard with iron 
rods, making it detachable for 
eamp use. It is lined with white 


lets down 
This box is fastened 


oileloth and has a door that 
for a work table. 
to the wagon and drawn up to the 
From year 
to year everything in that cupboard has 
its old accustomed place—a pan for cut- 
lery, which prevents the dirt they would 
accumulate when thrashing around in an 
open box. 


kitchen ready for operations. 


I never use paper sacks, as 
they are almost sure to burst, but place 
sugar, salt, hams and bacon 
sacks. Flour, 


in cloth 
goods and all 
heavy provisions are packed on lower 
shelf, with lighter things, such as bread, 
coffee and tea on the second, and dishes 


-anned 


on top. 


I never skimp on dishes, as one often 
is called upon to entertain a crowd, and 
having to share one’s plate or cup with 
the 
I happened onto some porcelain- 
lined berry bowls onée that have proven 
a boon to us. They fit, one in the other, 
taking up little room for packing, and 
ean be used for cups, tomatoes, fruit or 
any side dish. Butter is placed in a tight 
ean or bucket and, with all paper re- 


another is not convenient, to say 


least. 


moved, it is surprising how much can 
be packed down with the aid of a wooden 
potato masher. I keep a baking powder 
ean for table butter dish, sugar bowl and 
spoonholder. The two former can be 


shut up tightly when not in use. A tin 
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syrup mug is also handy. 

In ease of an accident on the road and 
a necessarily hurried meal, I ean prepare 
one in fifteen minutes. Of course such 
speed is not possible when one has to 
dive to the bottom of a box for various 
articles, which, like a trunk’s contents, 
are sure to be there. 
cheap candle sticks 


I also pack two 
for tent use and 
never forget the nails that are destined 
to make our new home a place of comfort 
and a ‘‘joy forever.’’ Compactness is 
Why, my 
hair fairly stands on end to see the slip- 
shod way in which some women prepare 
for camp—a dishpan here, a_ pair of 
secks there, and when meal-time arrives 
nobody knows where anything is, not 
even the angels. 

I pack a flour sack with one change of 
underclothes apiece and plenty of rags, 
dish towels, ete. This can be rolled with 
the bed or sometimes squeezed into the 
grub box. I usually make dark outing 
flannel underwaists with sleeves for the 
children to be worn at night for an extra 
arm covering. 

When camp is selected, a spot with 
plenty of trees, we are ready for the sec- 
ond and last stage of preparation. My 
husband knows that, no matter how good 
fish are biting, it is up to him (excuse the 
slang) to spend several hours in the con- 
struction of our new home, and I have 
yet to notice a reluctance on his part to 
do so, as we both enjoy the planning. It 
is like beginning our housekeeping all 
over again. We first unload the grub 
box of heavy things and swing it on ropes 
drawn through rings in the top of rods, 
between two trees, high enough for the 
door, when lowered, to make a comfort- 
able cooking table. Then we hammer a 
row of nails in a straight limb and fasten 
that to two more trees conveniently near 
for cooking utensils, which, when nailed 


the keynote of our success. 
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to trees themselves have an unpleasant 
habit of collecting pitch. We next man- 
ufacture a wash bench of a board, usu- 
ally nailed to a fallen log. Where do we 
get the boards, you ask? Well, I smug- 
gle a few in the buckboard, and smuggle 
is the word when we are loaded and 
roads are bad. If I am not allowed to 
do this, we can always pick up a box or 
two on the way, that, knocked to pieces, 
answers the purpose. On a tree above 
the bench we nail a small box that serves 
for a dresser. In it can be placed hand 
mirror, brush and comb and other toilet 
articles, without fear of rain or wind. 

And now for the table. This is as 
roomy as boards will allow, and covered 
with oileloth. The joys of camp life are 
limited when one has no place to rest his 
cup and is compelled to hold the meat 
platter aloft until a potato dish can be 
deposited upon the ground. After the 
table come benches, if camp stools do 
not go around. The table, I forgot to 
mention, is built within reaching dis- 
tance of the buffet or grub box. 

When everything is finished, every 
availability discussed pro and con, my 
husband, sometimes (you will notice the 
generosity of this last) has better ideas 
in regard to convenience than I, but long 
days spent together mid primeval sur- 
roundings have made our ideas, as a rule, 
practically the same. I repeat, when it 
is finished, the satisfaction with which 
we survey our handiwork is only ex- 
ceeded by the ease of future hours spent 
in the much-maligned camp _ kitchen. 
There is no stooping to be done except 
at the stove. That article having blown 
over once or twice when perched upon a 
platform, we decided the ground was 
good enough for a foundation. Every- 
thing else is arranged with due regard 
to the pleasure of the cook, who, however 
mediocre at home, rules here with a royal 
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scepter, and, though it be a mixing 
spoon, her hungry subjects are humble 
beneath its sway. 

Here are a few items that may be of 
interest to others. On a trip of long du- 
ration I have found a steamer to be an 
excellent thing. If graham flour, corn- 
meal and syrup are available, and they 
should be in every camp, one can steam 
brown bread in tomato cans, which makes 
a pleasant change and is really more pal- 
atable than the poorly-baked biscuit. If 
hot biscuit are not desired for lunch or 
dinner, one can stir up baking powder 
dough and bake in loaves during morn- 
ing hours. This slices very nicely and re- 
mains moist longer than light-bread. 

A serviceable camp lantern can be 
made from a tomato can with a hole in 
the side large enough for a candle to slip 
through. 

Fels Naptha soap is the best for camp 
washing, as it can be used in cold water 
and cuts dirt with half the work of other 
kinds. We used to carry a toy wash- 
board aiong, but now I hunt up a eorru- 
gated rock on the banks of a stream and 
wash all same Injun, and ‘the clothes 
come out from the process sweet and 
clean. There is another thing I wish to 
suggest to the woman who anticipates an 
outing. For the sake of all the glorious 
days you expect to spend outdoors, do 
not trail around in a long gown. Wear 
bloomers in place of overalls, that so 
many are obliged to resort to. Any 
dressmaker can furnish you a pair made 
with a yoke over the hips and gathered 
just full enough to be comfortable; do 
not forget a pocket for cartridges, 
matches, ete. The rest of the suit should 
consist of a loose blouse and short skirt 
that, trimmed with braid and made of 
covert cloth or duck, will last for years, 
and look very neat. A pair of leggings 
completes an ideal dress that is sure to 
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excite the envy of other unfortunates 
who have not planned on an abbreviated 
costume. Tennis shoes, I find, are nice 
to wade in, as their thick rubber soles 
prevent slipping upon rocks. Dress your 
little girl in bloomers, made from stout, 
dark material. She will develop re- 
markable agility in climbing trees, if the 
dresses are but absent. And last, but 
not least, take a book, go hunt the shade 
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of some stately spruce, and read or 
dream the hours away—the long, bliss- 
ful hours, with no mending, no fancy 
work and no e¢alling to haunt your con- 
science; only the blue overhead, the sun 
filtering through the branches, the merry 
little chipmunks scampering near, the 


song of a robin on yonder tree and the 
soft summer wind rustling the leaves of 
your forgotten magazine. 





Yankee Doodle Lake, Colo., on the line of the new Moffat Road. 





Photo by F. J. Francis. 











AN ELK HUNT IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 


F. C,{[BROWN. 


Photos by S. N. Leek. 


For several years we had planned a 
hunt to the Jackson’s Hole country, but 
circumstances always arose which pre- 
vented our getting started. Last year 
we commenced to plan our trip in May 
and by July were corresponding with 
different guides, regarding licenses, lo- 
eation of game, cost of horses and nu- 
merous other questions that arise when 
one plans a trip to a part of the country 
he has never visited. 

Sam Rankin and I left Denver on 
October 2d, 1905, after having completed 
arrangements with S. N. Leek of Jack- 
son (with whom we felt acquainted after 
having seen so many of his game photos 
in Outdoor Life) to guide us on the trip. 


The Union Pacific Railway carried us 
from Denver to Pocatello. There we 


changed to the Oregon Short Line, which 
earried us to St. Anthony, Idaho, from 
which point we staged ninety miles into 
the town of Jackson, where we arrived 
on October 6th. We stopped that night 
at Mr. Leek’s ranch, which is_ located 
about three miles from town. The next 
morning we enjoyed some of the great 
trout fishing to be had in Snake river, 
which flows through Jackson’s Hole 
about one mile from Mr. Leek’s house. 
That day’s fishing was perhaps the best 
I ever had. We caught between thirty 
and forty trout, the total weight of 
which was fully fifty pounds. This was 
all we could possibly dispose of, so we 
took our time and returned to the ranch. 

It was noon of October 10th before we 
got started. There were five in our 


party—Sam with Leek for guide, I 
with Enoch Ferran as guide, and Geo. 
Goodrick as cook. Leek said our first 
camp would be the head of Flat Creek, 
which we reached about 9:30 p.m. As 
we had a full moon the ride was very en- 
joyable. We had breakfast and were off 
before 8 a. m., the next morning, and 
what a merry chase we had, climbing 
cliffs, crossing rock slides, and wading 
snow. That night when we compared 
notes in camp Sam and Leek reported 
having seen twelve or fourteen sheep in 
one bunch about half a mile away, but 
with the aid of glasses they could see 
they were all ewes and lambs. Enoch 
and I saw nothing but some old tracks, 
probably made by the same bunch that 
Sam saw. The next morning we packed 
over the range onto the head of Crystal 
ereek. Here we saw some fresh sheep 
signs, but after a hard day’s tramp the 
next day we had to report having seen 
nothing. That night it snowed about 
two inches. We broke camp about 9 
o’clock the next morning intending to 
move down to Crystal Creek basin, but 
had not packed more than one mile from 
camp when we crossed two fresh ram 
tracks. We left the pack horses with 
George and the four of us followed the 
tracks up the hill through the heavy 
pine timber to a point four or five hun- 
dred yards below where the rocks 
started up nearly perpendicular. Here 
Leek stopped and suggested that Enoch 
and I go to the right while he and Sam 
would go to the !eft, so that whichever 
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way the sheep went one of us would 
probably see them. We had traveled 300 
or 400 yards to the right, slowly ascend- 
ing the hill, when we found the tracks 
in the snow and knew the sheep had 


come our way. 





In the sheep country. 


We followed the tracks but a short dis- 
tance when we came to a rock slide fully 
a quarter of a mile that had 
torn its way from the cliff well down into 
the heavy timber. 


across, 


Cautiously approach- 
ing the edge of this slide, we saw the 
two sheep—they were both beauties— 
about 300 yards away, leisurely traveling 
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toward an opening in the cliff. Selecting 
what appeared to be the larger head, I 
took a quick, careful aim and _ fired. 
Enoch said I hit him, but the sheep 
only stopped an instant, changed his 
course, and kept on walking, while the 
other one started running up the rocks. 
My sheep dropped out of sight in a de- 
pression in the rocks for a minute, but as 
soon as he reappeared I commenced to 
shoot at him and after missing three 
shots the next struck him fair behind 
the shoulder. He fell stone dead and 
rolled fully seventy-five yards down the 
rock slide. At each revolution he made 
going down I could hear his horns 
erack against the rocks and was fearful 
that by the time I reached him the horns 
would be broken off ; but they showed no 
fresh marks. 

After examination we found the first 
shot to have been sufficient to have killed 
him, having hit him just in front of the 
hip, tearing through the length of his 
body and lodging in his neck. In the 
meantime the other sheep kept climbing 
through the opening in the cliff, occas- 
ionally stopping to see if his companion 
was coming. Leek appeared on the 
scene aS soon as we reached the dead 
sheep, he and Sam having started for us 
at once upon hearing the first shot. 

Enoch and Sam now started on the 
trail of the other ram, while Leek pro- 
ceeded to take some photos and remove 
the skin from my sheep, after stopping 
to congratulate me on getting such a 
fine specimen—(the horns measured 
1534 inches around the base.) 

Leek, George and I drove the pack 
horses to a point five or six miles down 
Enoch 
and Sam joined us that evening after a 


the creek, where we made camp. 


very hard day put in climbing rocks and 
cliffs trying to get a shot at that other 














The author and his sheep. 
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ram. They saw him once but- were un- 
We remained in this 
camp for two days while Sam and Leek 
tried for the ram, but without success. 
The next day, October 17th, we made 
a long pack across the Gros Ventre into 
what Leek said was a pretty good elk 
We reached the locality we 
started for at 6 p. m., 


able to get a shot. 


country. 
after a cold ride. 
The snow where we made our camp was 
about six inches deep on the level, but 
hard 


after three quarters of an hour 
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others feeding. Upon looking them over 
with the binoculars we could see one big 
bull. We then abandoned the eub for 
the time being and started for the elk. 
That day I learned some of the advant- 
ages of having an experienced guide 
that was familiar with the country. By 
watching the wind, running, walking 
and part of the time crawling through 
the snow we found ourselves within fifty 
or sixty yards of the nearest elk—which 

The bull 


were cows and spikes. was 








Bound for the elk country. 


work we had a hot fire in the tent and a 
blazing bonfire outside. The way we ate 
mountain sheep that night would have 
been a poor recommendation to present 
After an 
breakfast the next morning we made our 
first start for elk. Enoch and | 
about camp 


to a boarding house. early 
went 


one mile from when we 
came across a cub track just made in the 
fresh snow. This we followed for about 
two miles when, on looking across a 
gulch, we saw a band of thirty-five or 


forty elk, some of them lying down and 


some distance away and partly hidden, 
and while he looked big to me and I 
wanted to shoot, Enoch said he was only 
a five-pointer and that we didn’t want 
him. At this time I rather doubted his 
ability to count the number of points, 
but I afterwards learned that with just 
a glimpse of a bull rushing through the 
timber they can tell not only the size, 
but whether or not the head is 
metrical. 

We now went back to our cub track 
and found that he had been walking in 


sym- 
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Our elk camp. 


the tracks made by our horses; in other 
words if we had kept after him instead 
of going after the elk we would have 
started him within a short distance. We 
followed him for three or four hours, 
and he certainly led us a merry chase. 
Several times we could 
ning through the brush, 
caught sight of him. 
That night Leek and Sam reported 
seeing several bunches of elk, but no 
large bulls, and in the afternoon they 
found the tracks of three large grizzlies, 
which they had followed until it became 
too dark. They stated, however, that they 
intended to take up the tracks the first 
thing in the morning and have a grizzly; 
but Enoch and I determined to have an 
elk, as we decided that even a cub was 
a stronger long distance walker than we 
were. The next morning before 9 o’clock 
Enoch and I sighted a bunch of perhaps 
fifty elk, but as they were in a position 
hard to approach and we could see no 
bulls we passed them up. About 11 or 
12 o’clock we found, by the aid of 
glasses, a band of fully 500 feeding on a 
bare hillside about 214 or two miles 
away. We stopped and ate our lunch 


hear him run- 


but we never 


and then started for them, but hadn’t 
traveled over three quarters of a mile 
when we found ourselves very close to 
another band of 200 or 250, which were 
lying down and feeding on a hillside 
covered with heavy timber. Here for 
several hours I heard bulls bugling and 
ealves bleating, or rather squealing, 
About 3 :30 we got sight of 
several of the bulls one of which, being 
a six-pointer with a symmetrical head, 
we decided was the one I wanted. After 
skirmishing for some time I got a close 
shot (perhaps ninety yards) through an 


continually. 


opening. When I fired the bull was 
walking and gave a slight jump, and 


started walking again. I got an ope 
chance at his shoulder and fired again. 
Still he didn’t drop. I remarked to 
Enoch, who was directly behind me, that 
perhaps I was shooting high on account 
of shooting down such a steep hill. The 
next shot I aimed low and broke his leg 
just below the shoulder and he dropped 
and never kicked, only sliding down the 
snowy hill for perhaps forty yards. 
When we dressed him we found that the 
first shot had passed through the top of 
the heart. The second went in the cen- 
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Mr. Rankin’s first elk. 


ter of the shoulder, but didn’t happen 
to break any bones, although they were 
both dead shots. 

When we were returning home that 
night we saw three fresh grizzly tracks, 

















where they were running and the tracks 
of two men who were running after 
them. My elk, of which up to that time 
I was very proud, immediately dropped 
into insignificance, and we were specu- 

















Mr. Rankin’s second elk. 



































Where Mr. Rankin killed his second elk. 


lating as to whether Sam had got all 
three or only one or two of those grizzlies. 
But when we reached camp there were 
two disappointed, but not discouraged, 
hunters. They had been following the 
bear tracks on horses, as the tracks were 
not very fresh, and when they decided 
to dismount and follow them on foot 
they were very close to where the bear 
were lying. The noise made by the 
horses was sufficient to startle them, and 
they were off without either Leek or 
Sam hearing them or without the horses 
even getting their scent, which might 
have happened had the wind been dif- 
ferent. After following the tracks for 
a few minutes they came upon the spot 
where the bears had been bedded and 
started after them on the run. About 
a mile from this spot was where Enoch 
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and I had crossed their tracks. 

The next morning bright and early 
Leek, Sam and I rode to the point where 
they left the bear tracks. Here Sam and 
I started after the bear afoot. Leek 
picked a route and followed us with the 
horses, but those bear were travelers and 
were not looking for bloodthirsty hunt- 
ers. About 3:30 p. m. they got into a 
country where the snow only laid in 
patches, with none on the south hillsides. 
About this time Leek caught us with the 
horses and we started for camp. We 
saw and passed close by several bands of 
elk while tracking the bear, but saw no 
large bulls. 

The next day I hunted elk all day, 
seeing perhaps 600 to 800 and some very 
good bulls; but I had one and now 
wanted a big one or none at all. Sam 
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and Leek had elk in sight from 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m., 
bulls. 


seeing plenty of five-point 
At one time there was a band of 
700 in front of them, and an- 
other band of 350 or 400 to the left of 
them. 


about 


They approached to within a 
short distance of the of the 
bunch and tried to get some photos, but 
were afraid of startling them by the 
click of the kodak; so they cautiously 
backed out of sight and a walk of five 
minutes put them close enough to ex- 
amine the other bunch. Here Sam saw 
& six-pointer that Leek said was a good 
one. 


nearest 


They maneuvered around, getting 
within about 125 yards, when Sam fired. 
The first shot broke both legs just below 
the shoulder. The bull, after ploughing 
down the hill for some distance, stopped 
in a very natural position of an_ elk 


lying down, and they took his picture 
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before killing him. As it was now get- 
ting late they had to hurry to camp. 

Enoch and I saw hundreds of elk, but 
not the ‘‘big one’’ we were looking for. 
I had now become so familiar with the 
sight of elk that I had no desire to shoot 
unless I saw a large set of horns. The 
next day, after hunting hard until about 
4 o’clock, I got my other bull. It was 
nearly dark when I shot him and as we 
were a long distance from home we hur- 
riedly dressed him and started for camp. 
arriving there about 9 p. m. Sam and 
Leek had seen lots of elk but none that 
suited them. 

Enoch and I took pack horses the next 
morning and went after my elk. Just as 
we reached the careass I shot an eagle 
that had alighted in a nearby tree and 
was anticipating a big breakfast. It was 
a slow, hard job to remove the skin and 








Adjusting the packs—homeward bound. 
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cut up the meat as it had frozen hard 
the night before and as we didn’t hurry 
it was nearly dark when we reached 
Here we found more elk meat 
and another large elk head which Sam 
had killed early in the morning quite 
close to camp. 
mal. 


camp. 


It was a magnificent ani- 
Leek estimating his weight at 900 


pounds; a six-point, but a very large 
head, although not perfectly sym- 
metrical. We remained one more day in 


this camp, taking care of skins and 
scalps and sawing the horns apart so 
they could be packed. 

The next morning, October 25th, we 
started for home, leaving with regret a 
camp where we had enjoyed the sight 
and sound of elk nearly every hour of 
the day for over a week. It was October 
30th before we were able to take the train 
at St. Anthony, after expressing 680 
pounds of meat, eighty-five pounds of 
hides, and 114 pounds of horns, to our 
home; but we had the pleasure of 


‘‘showing’’ our friends (a great many 


of whom are always from Missouri). But 
after giving them an elk steak, or a roast 
they became convinced. Sam used a .35 
caliber Winchester, while I was satis- 
fied with a .33 caliber. Each of us 
stopped everything we hit, although per- 
haps not at the first shot. 

I can only add that those who con- 
template a trip after big game cannot do 
better than corespond with Mr. Leek, a 
guide for eighteen years, who never 
swears, or allows the other guides in the 
party to swear or use improper lan- 
Before starting Mr. Leek asked 
us if we could shoot and as we modestly 
replied that we could, neither the guides 
nor the cook ecarrieda gun. But when 
there was disagreeable work to be done, 
they were always ‘‘there,’’ Sam and I be- 
ing generally tired just at that time. I 
hope that circumstances will allow me 
to make another trip to the same scenes 
in the near future, and that others that 
go there may enjoy themselves as well 
as I did. 


guage. 





Caramel. 


(A Parody.) 


“Sea and river made love at dead of night, 
The sands with their clam-rakes turning; 


And the gleam of a star, 


And the hut-light afar, 


Was all there was a-burning.” 











Yes, I’ve hunted from the Rockies, 
To the “Bad Lands” of Quebec; 
And the tales are told in trophies, 
That this den of mine bedeck. 


I could tell you these adventures, 
And the joy they brought to me; 

And live again the sporting quest, 
Of every head you see. 


To the Batiscan’s cool waters, 
Came that stateiy caribou; 

To the lure of moss and lichen, 
In the autumn time to woo. 


Never scenting any danger, 
In that marsh encircled home; 

With brow antlers clasped like fingers, 
On he wandered to his doom. 


Straight he came toward our shelter, 
Mighty picture did he make; 

Rooting with his fingered palette, 
Hunting mosses neath the brake. 


All at once he seemed to scen* us, 
Stopped his quesi and sniffed the air; 
Felix nudged me, spoke the rifle, 
He was taken unaware. 


With a spring of mighty vigor, 
Toward the timber he has gone; 

Spoke again the swift repeater, 
Broke his hauncles, he is down. 


His sides were dui, his patch was white, 
His hoofs were long and wide; 
His antlers bear long finger tips, 
Nineteen on either side. 


In Mt. Leidy’s aspen foothills, 
Came yon Elk in mighty state; 
Bugling out his high-keyed whistle, 

Thus to win an added mate. 


From a distance came an echo, 
To the bugle challenge call; 
Roused to fury, up for action, 
From his foe to take a fall. 


Then intently gazcd the monarch, 
Whence the echo sounded back; 

Blew a clarion shrill and lofty, 

Backward wheeling in his track. 
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Then he pawed the earth in passion, 
Stalked and bellowed hoarse and long; 
Hunted in amongst the feeders, 
Sure that something there, was wrong. . 


Round his harem then he circled, 
While the oldest ‘barker’ led; 

Raised his head as “coughed the warder,” 
Flashed the smokeless, he is dead. 


His deuce is fine, his tray is great, 
Ace of majestic height; 
With rugged beam and lofty curve, 
Twelve points of antlered might. 


Round Lake Kippewa’s deep inlets, 
In old Pontiac's domain; 

There that moose in all his glory, 
Did his palm and bell obtain. 


In the evening Casper called him, 
Stillness reigned, full moon aglow; 

Back he answered from the highlands, 
Rushed to join his mate below. 


On he came with mighty crashes, 
Swam the inlet, called again; 

Rushed as Casper poured the water, 
Heaving, panting with the strain. 


Stopped and looked, then came on tiptoe, 
Head outstretched and carried low; 
Every nerve alert for danger, 
Listening, scenting, moving slow. 


Back he wheeled, and upward snorted, 
Stood all rigid, mane erect; 

But the softnose crashed his earbutt, 
Ere our scent he could detect. 


His bell is long and shapely, 
His palms are high and wide; 
And graced with forty fingers, 
Of my trovhy den the pride. 


Well, come again, we'll smoke and talk, 
And I'll tell you of the rest; 

We'll live again the chase and sport, 
With all our youthful zest, 

And we'll have a ‘smile’— 
At hunting a “bighorn in the West.” 


NALLI M. CAM, H. D. 
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Some four or five years ago in the 
month of August, that peculiar longing 
came over me to go fishing. I did not 
have to look long for a companion to 
accompany me. So we went to a near- 
by livery barn and closed a deal for a 
one-horse rig, ‘‘ just the thing for a fish- 
ing trip,’’ so the liveryman said. The 
buggy was all we could desire, and so 
far as the appearances weré concerned, 
the horse, or rather the mare, looked to 
be the right animal in the right place. 
So after placing the horse feed in the 
back end, old clothing under the seat, 
bedding in seat, grub box in front and 
tackle wedged in on sides, we started on 
our twenty-five-mile drive—or rather we 
attempted to start—but the mare re- 
fused to move forward one inch; but 
finally after a deal of persuasion we suc- 
ceeded in getting her started. I was 
afraid, however, from the way she 
glanced back at us, that there would be 
more trouble to follow. After she got 
warmed up she stepped off at about six 
miles an hour, and we felt easier. 

As all fishermen know, in the begin- 
ning of all trips everybody is in a good 
humor and are not easily made mad, but 
as the trip draws nearer and nearer to a 
close that spirit of restlessness—‘‘and 
for the Lord’s sake let’s hurry or we will 
not get enough for supper’’—comes over 
the party and the stock of patience 
seems to gradually dry up and blow 
away. Thus it was with us on this trip. 
As we neared the end of the journey we 
began to urge our mare into longer 
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strides and get our tackle ready for the 
first hole that looked inviting. My com- 
panion was one of those long, lean, bil- 
ious-complected citizens that never get 
in a hurry only on a fishing trip, and 
then he is all speed and crankiness. We 
had arrived at the stream in which we 
intended fishing—only we were higher 
up on the stream than where we wanted 
to go, and in order to get to our cher- 
ished pools we had to cross the stream 
and drive down on the other side; so 
coming to the ford we drove in and 
stopped to let the mare get a drink. 
After she had consumed something like 
a barrel we attempted to drive on across 
the stream, when she absolutely and pos- 
itively refused to move forward, but was 
inclined to rear and back up. In my en- 
deavor to hold her straight and keep her 
from backing she lunged forward up 
stream and got into water deep enough 
to swim her, which seemed to frighten 
her, and she plunged further into the 
deep pool, thus bringing our buggy into 
water beyond its depth. Our accoutre- 
ments began to float away one by one, 
and we were compelled to seat ourselves 
on the back of the top of the seat with 
our feet in the water holding down the 
bedding. We had purchased a dime’s 
worth of green onions, tops and all, at 
a farm house before getting to the 
ereek. These had been thrown loosely in 
the bottom of the buggy and they began 
to sail majestically away down the 
stream. - 

At last I suggested to my companion 
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that from my standpoint I was of the 
opinion that time for action was at hand 
and that we had no time to plan a cam- 
paign, as the mare was slowly drown- 
ing. I jumped out and made an effort 
to get to the mare’s head and try and 
lead her out, and in so doing I was al- 
most drowned. In the meantime my 
fellow-fisherman remained seated on top 
of the seat giving vent to as beautiful, 
clear and concise a flow of invectives as 
I have ever heard from press, platform 
or stump. I finally remarked that so 
much confusion was likely to make the 
fishing poor down the stream and pre- 
vailed on him to land—or 
whichever you might call it. 


‘‘water,’’ 
We both 
eaught hold of the hind wheels of the 
buggy and dragged it, mare and aill, 
back onto the roadway of the ford and 
held the mare’s head out of the water 
until she exhaled about forty gallons of 
that clear water. After she had rested 
a bit she started for the opposite shore, 
but not in the road as we wanted her to 
do. There was a drift of wood and de- 
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bris that lay to the right of the road, 
and for this drift she started. We 
were not able to stop here until she had 
mounted to its top, and while it was 
easy to go up from the side she ascended, 
it was impossible to descend on the other 
side; so she did the wise thing and 
stopped. This caused a stay of execu- 
tion, and while thus mounted we, the 
board of directors, held another short 
but stormy session and went as a body 
and backed the mare, buggy and all, 
down off the drift into the water again. 
As the unexpected always happens, she 
started up with that stately tread of a 
well-fed farm mare and took the road 
and proceeded to the end of the trip 
without further delay. It might be well 
to add that she did not quit balking, as 
she should have done, but on the con- 
trary balked next day when we started 
home. However, the fish seemed to take 
no notice of our unpleasantness but 
struck our pork bait and spinners with a 
relish that I will never forget. 











Carter Lake, on the Moffat Road, 35 miles from Denver, a favorite trout fishing resort. 








HUNTING SHEEP AND GOATS 


IN THE ROCKIES. 


R. HOUSTON, D. D. S. 


If there were more people who be- 
lieved that the serious side of life should 
be brightening by thrilling, wholesome 
outdoor sports this world would be 
better and healthier. The report of the 
rifle, the voices of the woods and the 
purling of the water from the bow of the 
eanoe, are all music to the ear. The pic- 
turesque woods and winding waterways 
of the Rocky mountains are among na- 
ture’s richest treasures. One trip into 
that country will give more health, 
strength and memorable joy than a lazy, 
expensive and seasick voyage to Europe, 
or a six months’ stay at a fashionable 
watering place. The invigorating air 
quickens the pulse, readjusts the nerves 
and increases the appetite. The far dis- 
tant mountains standing out against the 
gorgeous coloring of the sky, the tall, 
silent evergreens, the mountain glaciers, 
the rushing brooks, and mirror lakes are 
all expressions of God’s love. 

It was the 4th of September that our 
party left Midvale, Montana, for the 
Two Medicine Lake country, to hunt for 
big horn sheep and Rocky 
goats in their native haunts. 

Midvale is on the Great Northern rail- 
way, eighty-eight miles east of Kalispell 
and twelve miles east of the backbone of 
the Rockies. Near by stands the old 
eabin of Hugh Monroe, the first white 
man in Montana, who was sent there by 
the Hudson Bay Company in 1816 to 
establish trade relations with the Black 
Foot Indians. Monroe was called Rising 
Wolf by the Indians, and when he died a 
few years ago at the age of 103 years 
the name was transferred to a near-by 
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mountain, a huge pyramid of red slate. 

Dr. H. E. Houston, R. E. Webster, the 
writer, and our wives, constituted our 
party, which was piloted by the well 
known guide, Thomas Dawson. Our 
cook was Dave Lutz and our packers Col- 
lins, Anderson and Carl Van Cleave. 
Dr. H. E. Houston earried a 38-55 Sav- 
age, Webster a 30-30 Winchester and all 
the rest .303 Savages. Our mounts and 
pack ponies numbered seventeen, making 
quite an imposing cavaleade as we moved 
up the peaceful valley on that bright 
September morning. Just as we got 
started one of our pack ponies became 
fractious and began to buck and kick 
to beat the band. The other ponies 
were rapidly moved out of the reach of 
the pony’s flying heels, in order to give 
him room according to his strength. Our 
camp stove was strapped on top of his 
pack, which became loosened and worked 
around under the animal. Two joints 
of pipe were kicked higher than ‘‘Gil- 
roy’s kite’’ and flattened out like sheet 
iron pancakes. The pony was finally 
captured, his pack set straight and we 
proceeded on our way rejoicing. 

Two Medicine river and the three 
lakes of that name are so called because 
of two medicine lodges which were 
erected by the Indians on the banks of 
the river to settle a tribal dispute by ar- 
bitration. The scenery is wonderful, 
To the left, just 
north of Summit station is Divide moun- 
tain, from whose snow-clad sides the 
water runs both to the Atlantic and the 
*acific. Next to Rising Wolf is Hough’s 
mountain, where Emerson Hough, the 


grand and imposing. 
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well known author, killed his first big- 
horn sheep. 

The first night we camped at the up- 
per end of the first Two Medicine lake 
near the foot of Rising Wolf. The next 
morning we passed the Two Medicine 
falls, which is one of the most peculiar 
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The author and his sheep. 


falls in the country. A high precipice 
of rough rock crosses the narrow valley 
from side to side. Some sixty feet above 
its base the stream bursts from a cavern- 
ous opening in its side and falls into a 
deep, wide pool below. During high wa- 
ter part of the stream flows over the top 
of the cliff and joining, falls into the 
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‘water in abundance. 
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same pool. This is a fine place for trout 
and it is also a lovely spot, sheltered 
with tall, graceful pines. 

About 2:30 p. m. we reached Robbers’ 
Roost camp, near the upper end of the 
middle lake. Here we made our perma- 
nent camp. The place was so named be- 
cause a band of robbers who held up a 
train near Summit hid from the officers 
in this secluded spot. This is an ideal 
place for camping, with grass, wood and 
To the west rises 
Mount Rockwell, over whose craggy sum- 
mit and precipitous sides goats; sheep, 
and elk range throughout the year. 
Mount Rockwell is on the continental di- 
vide, being one of those gigantic peaks 
that form the backbone of the continent. 
While we unpacked the horses our cook 
prepared a lunch which we ate with rel- 
ish after the long, hard ride in the clear, 
eold air. The ladies had carefully 
scanned the eastern slope of Mount 
Rockwell with the field glasses, discover- 
ing one goat and two rams far up the 
mountain side. A series of rocky cliffs 
made it impossible to go directly to the 
game, so we decided to divide our forces, 
Dr. H. E., Webster and Dawson going 
around to the left, while Anderson, my 
wife (Aurice) and I kept to the right. 
The other party was first to get within 
range. Dr. H. E. brought down his ram 
after firing six shots, four of which took 
effect. This shooting drove the other 
ram in our direction. Aurice fired four 
shots in getting the range. The fright- 
ened ram turned this way and that, not 
knowing which way to run. The fifth 
shot at long range proved fatal, striking 
him in the left shoulder. As he tumbled 
over a cliff we heard Aurice shout ‘‘I’ve 
got him!’’ and a moment later, ‘‘Oh, he 
will break his horns.’’ After falling per- 
haps fifty yards the big-horn fortunately 
lodged in a couple of mountain pines. 
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When we climbed up to where the trophy 
lay we found the other party already 
there. We were all over-joyed to think 
that we had bagged two large rams the 
second day out, and one of them by a 
lady. After carefully estimating the dis- 
tance we decided that Aurice had killed 
her ram at 350 to 400 yards, which is 
much farther than large game is usually 
killed. Amid the lengthening shadows 
we hastily dressed the sheep and hurried 
back to camp, which we reached just at 


dark. 
The next morning we returned and 


photographed the hunters with their tro- 
phies. The pack ponies were brought up 
as near as possible and the sheep quar- 
tered and brought down to them. While 
we were thus engaged Webster, Dawson 
and Edna (Mrs. H. E. Houston) hunted 
around to the left of Mount Rockwell 
in search of game. About 10:30 a.m. they 
located a band of sheep. After much ar- 
duous work in stalking they at last got 
within shooting range, only to find that 
they were all ewes and lambs, which we 
did not wish to kill. This was the first 
time that Edna and Webster had had an 
opportunity to see big game at close 
quarters in their native haunts, and it 
was with the greatest of interest that 
they watched the ewes feeding and the 
lambs frisking around their dams. All 
seampered away as soon as the hunters 
came into view. Shortly afterward 
Dawson located three goats, one of which 
proved to be a good-sized billy. It es- 
eaped unharmed, appearing to be proof 
against the bullets Edna and Webster 
sent after them. 

This is explained, as it afterwards 
was found, by the fact that the sights 
on Webster’s rifle were not properly ad- 
justed, and Edna declared she was only 
practicing and that she would do better 
next time, a promise which she made 





good the following morning. The next 
day Mr. and Mrs. Webster remained in 
eamp and picked huckleberries, which 
were found nearby in great abundance, 
and of excellent variety. The rest of 
the party again divided into two squads, 
Dawson, Aurice and I hunting along the 
south side of Mount Rockwell, while Dr. 
H. E., Edna and Anderson covered the 
northern slopes. The latter party care- 
fully stalked a billy-goat, which Edna 
brought down with two well directed 
shots, both of which took effect. While 
we were eating lunch Aurice sighted a 








Dr. H. E. Houston and his 
sheep. 


nanny and her kid lying on a cliff far 
above us. Presently along came a billy, 
leisurely feeding down toward us, and 
lay down on a high ledge of rock where 
he could have a good lookout over the 
surrounding country. Aurice and I went 
around to the right, Dawson keeping his 
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Heads of three of the sheep and one goat. 


eyes on the goat promised to signal us 
by lifting his hat if the billy started up 
the mountain. After working around 
under a cliff near the ledge we saw the 
billy looking down at us not more than 
a hundred yards away. We were than 
standing on a narrow shelf of rock where 
a single misstep would send us down a 
hundred feet or more over a sheer preci- 
pice, while above us stretched a solid 
wall of rock. Only those who have been 
in a similar position can realize our pre- 
carious situation. Stepping out to the 
very edge of the ledge, Aurice took a 
shot at the goat while I held her from 
falling. Her aim proved true, striking the 
goat in the shoulder and bringing him 
We 
dodged back and he went past only a few 
feet away and did not stop until far be- 
low. 


tumbling down straight toward us. 


After climbing down to where our 
quarry lay we found that one horn had 


been broken off. Dawson and I went up 


to look for the horn and succeeded in 
finding it. On the way up I accidentally 
loosened a large rock which went rolling 





I shouted 
at the top of my voice, but she did not 
hear me until the rock was so close she 
had barely time to turn around, as it 
merely struck her a glancing blow on 
her thigh. I soon reached the spot where 
she was sitting and found her white from 


down directly toward Aurice. 


fright, but not much hurt. We reached 
eamp shortly after dark. This was la- 
dies’ day, being the day in which two of 
them killed their first goat. 

Friday Dr. H. E., Webster and I went 
to Slaughter Pen Basin to hunt for elk. 
This place was given its gruesome name 
because some hunters under the 
guidance of Mr. Dawson killed in one 
afternoon a goat, an elk and two grizzly 
bears. We saw a number of signs, but 
no elk. We also sighted a goat high up 
on the mountain side, but decided that 
his location was too ethereal for us to 
reach. Climbing over to the head of 
Ole creek we saw the tracks of another 
hunting party, so we decided to return to 
camp. 


It may be well to give those of my 
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The hunting party ready for the start. 


readers who have never hunted large 
game in the Rockies some idea of the 
rugged country in which we were now 
hunting. After climbing to the top of 
the main range of the Rockies we could 
see for miles in all directions. It was 
interesting to look upon the numerous 
streams fed by glaciers which in time 
formed rivers and emptied into both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. We ate our 
lunch by the side of a large glacier and 
quenched our thirst by cutting a hole 
in the ice with our hunting knives and 
letting it slowly fill with water from the 


melting ice. We amused ourselves by 
loosening large rocks which chased each 
other down the mountainside as far as 
the eye could see; while in other places 
the wall of rock was almost perpendicu- 
lar and.so high that we could throw 
rocks over but could not hear them 
strike. ; 

On our return to camp we learned that 
Dawson and Anderson, while hunting ¢ 
trail over to Park creek, had seen two 
rams, three goats and a flock of ptarmi- 
gan. 

Saturday all the men excepting Van 
Cleave and Lutz tramped back to Slaugh- 
ter Pen Basin. Climbing up the divide 
that separates the basin from Park 
ereek we saw an old nanny goat and her 
kid coming down the trail toward us. We 
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hid behind a rock until they were within 
a few feet of us. It was a splendid op- 
portunity to take a picture, but as luck 
would have it our camera had been left 
behind. It was laughable to see how 
quickly that old nanny got behind shel- 
ter as soon as she discovered our pres- 
ence. The little kid doubtless learned a 
lesson which he will not soon forget. 
Shortly afterward Webster focused his 
binoculars on three goats on the south 
slope of Mount Rockwell. We at once 
started in pursuit, Jumping two rams 
on the way over. Their heads did no 
satisfy us, so we allowed them to escape 
unharmed. After more or less maneu- 
vering we got within long range of the 
goat and Webster chanced a couple of 
shots at a billy, but without success. 
When we arrived in camp that evening 
Dr. H. E.’s pedometer indicated that 
we had walked, or rather climbed, six- 
teen miles that day, whereupon Webster 
said, ‘‘Pass the mutton and about a 
quart of those huckleberries.’’ The next 
day was Sunday and we were tired 
enough to properly observe it as a day of 
rest. Webster, I and our wives went 
huckleberrying, taking along our small 
rifles. We soon filled a six-quart pail, 
and then had the good fortune to bag 
three blie grouse and two fool-hens. To- 
ward evening Anderson and Van Cleave 
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strolled down to the head of the middle 
lake and heard two bull elk challenging 
each other. 

Monday morning we started in pursuit 
of elk. Plenty of tracks were seen, but 
no elk. Stopping at Big Horn camp for 
lunch, we scanned the north slope of 
Mount Rockwell with our glasses, and 
discovered three billies and four rams. 
After about two hours of hard elimbing 
we managed to get within some three 
hundred yards of the rams. One of them 
discovered or scented us and began 
pawing the rocks and looking down our 
way, as though challenging an unseen 
foe. I remarked that he acted as though 
he had the stomach ache, whereupon 
Webster said, ‘‘If I can get a little closer 
I’ll give him the real thing.’’ We ecau- 
tiously advanced a few rods and Web- 
ster fired two shots in quick succession, 
bringing down the ram. I then sent four 
shots after the larger of the remaining 
rams, which were now making quick time 
up the mountainside. The second and 
fourth shots took deadly effect. In the 
meantime one of the packers succeeded 
in bringing down one of the other two 
named. The fourth ram disappeared be- 
hind some rocks and was not seen again. 
Webster’s ram being the first big-horn 
he had killed, he was so elated that he 
shook hands all arouhd and deelared he 
would not take $500 for that head. 

We were now all very much elated 
over our success, discussing the long 
range shots and admiring our trophies, 
when we were reminded-by our guide 
that we were a long way from camp and 
the hour was getting late; whereupon we 
hastily dressed our sheep and started on 
our long, hard journey for camp, arriv- 
ing in time for a most delicious hot din- 
ner prepared by Mrs. Webster. The la- 
dies during the afternoon had _ killed 
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four blue grouse with their .22 rifles and 
gathered a large pail of huckleberries. 
This certainly was a great meal for 
tired hunters, the menu consisting of 
grouse pot pie, mutton chops (wild), 
baked Murphies with jackets on, hot bis- 
cuits, huckleberry sauce and _ cof- 
fee. We are all of one accord in praise 
of Mrs. Webster as a hostess in camp. 
Next morning we started early, taking 
ponies with us to carry the meat and 
heads of our sheep. While ascending the 
mountain Dr. H. E. located a large billy 
and started in pursuit. We had scarcely 
begun skinning the rams when three rifle 
shots rang out clear in quick succession. 
About an hour later we saw the doctor 





Aurice and her deer. 


descending with a large goat head and 
pelt hanging over his shoulder. On ac- 
eount of the high, perpendicular cliffs 
it was impossible to get the ponies any- 
where near the sheep, which we had 
great difficulty in bringing down the 
mountain. We were obliged to remove 
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the meat from the bones and carry it, to- 
gether with the heads and hides, in pan- 
niers on our backs down to the ponies. 

The weather was disagreeable Wed- 
nesday, raining most all day, but moder- 
ating enough during the afternoon to al- 
low us to skin out the heads and clean 
and salt the sealps and pelts. 

Thursday Webster and Dawson hunted 
the north slope of Mount Rockwell for 
goat. Webster’s aim again proved true, 
bringing down a nice billy with two 
shots. Anderson and I hunted above the 
upper lake. Here we sighted two billies 
on Pompeii’s Pillar, half a mile distant. 
In the opposite direction we saw an- 
other and larger billy which I decided to 
have, if possible. While proceeding cau- 
tiously Anderson espied something mov- 
ing. Careful observation led us to be- 
lieve it was an elk. We immediately 
gave chase only to find after much 
hard climbing that it was a ram. As we 
had already gotten our lawful allowance 
of sheep we again started in pursuit of 
the goat, which had _ scented us and 
climbed higher up. After much stalking 


[ thought I had him where I could bring 
him down without his horns being bro- 


ken in the inevitable fall. I misjudged 
the distance and only inflicted a wound. 
The goat on being struck climbed much 
higher, keeping behind some projecting 
rocks meanwhile. We sew him try in 
vain to jump upon a shelf only a few 
feet above him and then give up the at- 
tempt and lie down. Then we knew he 
was badly wounded, so we climbed up as 
high as we could. Three shots sent the 
billy tumbling down from cliff to cliff, 
followed by an avalanche of loose rock. 
Far below he lodged, a broken, shape- 





less mass. This is the worst feature of 
goat hunting, as these little mountain- 
eers range so high and in such rough 
country that there is always danger of 
lesing them in just that way. A year 
ago I lost a large elk, the latter falling 
over several cliffs and destroying his 
antlers entirely. 

Early Friday morning we broke camp. 
By hard riding and not stopping for 
lunch we reached Midvale at 5 p. m., 
the pack outfit arriving later in the even- 
ing. The only accident of the hunt oc- 
eurred soon after we arrived at Mid- 
vale. In mounting a fractious horse 
Van Cleave was thrown over the ani- 
mal’s head, fracturing his collar bone. 
Dr. H. E. was on hand and reduced the 
fracture. 

We returned in great good spirits over 
the suecess of our hunting trip, which, 
barring Van Cleave’s accident, was all 
that could be desired in every respect. 
Our party was in the mountains twelve 
days, ineluding the trip both ways. We 
killed five big-horns and five Rocky moun- 
tain goats, all of which were good speci- 
mens. The horns of the largest ram 
measured 16%4 inches at the base and 
331 inches on the curve, the smallest 
1414, inches at the base and 311% inches 
on the curve. The goats were about the 
average mountain white goat. It being 
early in the season, their mane and 
beards were not as long and white as if 
gotten a month later, but they made good 
mounts. 

This being the third annual hunt taken 
with Mr. Dawson in nearly the same lo- 
eality, with about the same success, we 
left a standing order for him to be ready 
for us next September. 















Bright Angel Trail. 




















DOWN BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL. 


A Story of the Grand Canon of the Colorado 


PENELOPE GLEASON KNAPP. 


It was upon a glorious morning in 
late October that we found ourselves 
astride sturdy white mules and little In- 
dian ponies with split ears and eyes of 
unusual shrewdness, following a till, ath- 
letic guide down Bright Angel trail. It 
was the Lord’s Holy Day, but no ‘‘com- 
punctious’’ visiting of nature cast a 
shadow even so big as a ‘‘man’s hand’”’ 
over our souls, for as we entered that 
vast expanse of light and shade and ever 
changing color, that gorgeous panorama 
ealled the Grand Canyon, we felt that we 
were within the secret crypt of the Holy 
of Holies. 

Rain had fallen during the night, leav- 
ing billows of white mist within the can- 
yon, but when they lifted, wonder of 
wonders! What a picture met our eyes! 
Mountains upon mountains; towers upon 
towers, and domes upon domes of solid 
rock were there, and over them rested a 
magic halo. A great glistening crescent 
of hope, the rainbow of the canyon. We 
bowed our heads in reverence. 

What did it all mean? This intricate, 
awe-inspiring mystery! This vast, com- 
plex thing, that must forever baffle the eye 
and intellect of man! Was it real, was it 
a mirage, or was it the fancy of a brain 
gone mad? Alas! who shall say? For 
if all the writers within the universe 
should exhaust their vocabularies of ad- 
jectives and expletives; if all the ways 
and means known to modern science 
should wax and wane; if all the Morans 
and artists of both greater and lesser 
note should empty their paint pots upon 


the eanvasses of eternity, all together 
could do no more than suggest this colos- 
sal wonder of the ages. 

It was an expectant, happy party that 
started down the trail that morning. The 
clear Arizona sunshine; the dry, crisp 
air redolent with the smell of Coconino 
pines; the beauty of the canyon and the 
potent charm of Sabbath stillness acted 
upon our senses like draughts of good old 
wine. Life’s manacles were loosed, and 
like glad children we laughed for very 
joy, as down the precipitous, thread-like 
trail our patient, practiced animals 
picked their way. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
seen for themselves the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, we will say that Mother Nature 
long ago made a huge depression in the 
heart of the great American desert, and 
there chiseled and built from strata of 
solid rock a master mosaic and veiled it 
in the blended transparency of a million 
different hues. 

In the lap of the canyon are mosques 
and temples rich in fretwork and filigree, 
and deep hung with stalactites, such as 
might have graced the facades and para- 
pets of Aladdin’s Cave; there are grottos 
of sapphire and beryl, where it is easy 
to imagine fairies dancing upon silver 
moonbeams, and green-haired Nerids 
ereeping out upon the ledges of crystal 
rock to comb their sheeny tresses. There 
are mesas of palest green, walled in by 
towering peristyles of Pompeiian red 
and celestial jade, where almost it seemed 
we catight the lingering echoes of Lydian 
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flutes, and glimpses of nymphs and 
houris gliding sylph-like within tem- 
ples wrought of clearest amber and 
deepest gold. Albeit, a moment later we 
found ourselves clutching frantically at 
the saddle pommel and begging ‘‘Joe’’ 
‘‘go careful, old 
echap.’’ We had struck the zig-zag trail, 
a narrow, irregular path, winding sharply 


our trusty pony, to 


in and out amongst crags and peaks and 
promontories, where the least misstep 
upon the part of our animals meant 
death for us amongst the rocks five 
thousand feet below. 

Warning to these little creatures is 
useless, however, for they possess an in- 
stinct so absolute that never once do they 
misealeulate, mismeasure or mistake. 
And when half way down the canyon 
your faith is so securely pinned to your 
chosen Joe. or Moses. or Jacob. or John. 
as the case may be, that you would not 
exchange him for anyother pony or mule 
on the trail, and you pet him and 
pat him, and let him have his own way 
about the whole thing, unless you chance 
to be riding next the guide, who rides the 
eanyon trail as fearlessly as the cowboy 
rides the plains, and who insists that 
you shall ride not to exceed five paces in 
the rear. 

There is but one place upon Bright 
Angel trail where you may not ride; 
that is Jacob’s ladder, a winding descent 
so precipitous, so thrilling and altogether 
dangerous that even the guides, devil- 
may-care fellows that they are, walk, and 
that because they choose to. 

Upon a green mesa, where gray lichens 
elung to still grayer rocks, and the yel- 
low and red blossoms of the mesquite, 
and the cacti dotted the landscape, we 


alighted and refreshed ourselves, some 
within the little white tent hotel, others 
at a brook trickling down the canyon 
walls, drop by drop, like the lost stream 
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of Incovar. A little colony of campers 
were here together, with a half dozen or 
more pack mules, and as many tents 
pitched nomad-like upon this verdant ta- 
bleland amongst the rocks. Just here, to 
add zest to the wildness of the scene, ap- 
peared from somewhere three Navajo In- 
dians, tall, lithe, dark fellows, wearing 
corduroys, moceasins and peaked sombre- 
ros ornate with unpolished turquoise and 
glittering beads. From their ears dan- 
gled long turquoise earrings, and heavy 
chains of the same blue mineral were 
wound many times about their necks. 

Their hair, done in the characteristic 
knot at the nape of the neck, was held 
in place by swashki-tipped arrows; and 
upon their wrists rested heavy silver 
bracelets. At the sight of these Indians 
our hearts gave a great bound, and then 
stood still. In part, our early dreams 
had come true. How many times in 
childhood, while listening to grandfa- 
ther’s Indian tales, had we seen faces and 
figures like these in the leaping flames 
and dying embers of the old fireplace, 
after which we would creep shivering to 
bed, begging mother to hold our hands, 
until we forgot it all in slumber. How- 
ever, as we gazed upon these Indians of 
flesh and blood we were not afraid. For 
we saw them as God made them, 
men after His own image, and not the 
evil things our childish faney had 
painted in the fire’s red glow. With ad- 
vaneing years, knowledge and wisdom 
and charity had overshadowed fear and 
hatred and superstition. Sealp-whole, 
we remounted and continued the descent, 
accompanied by the Indians, who, for 
the most part, ignored the trail, leaping 
gracefully from rock to rock, like the 
agile, sure-footed creatures they are. All 
their lives they have lived close to the 


heart of nature, and the canyon walls 
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mean no more to them than macadam 
roads mean to us. 

From the mesa we found the trail wild 
and exciting, especially that portion 
known as the ‘‘Devil’s Cork Serew,’’ 
where the descent is so sharp that at 
times we were compelled to stand almost 
erect in our saddles to keep from plung- 
ing over the animals’ heads; and again 
we stuck like flies to their backs, every 
nerve and muscle strained and taut. How 
like tiny atoms we felt, as the cunning 
beasts wended their way in and out, 
around and about the terraced cliffs and 
steep curves, never once stumbling or 
faltering, or making a misstep. 

Above and below, and upon all sides of 
the ‘‘Devil’s Cork Serew’’ are eryptic 
labyrinths and mosaic stairways, leading 
to amphitheaters within amphitheaters, 
vathedrals within cathedrals, and tem- 
ples within temples, some hoary and 
gray with age, others flushed 
with rosy adolescence, but all 
bathed in tints and variations of tints 
such as may never elsewhere be seen. Oh, 
the grandeur of it, the immensity, the 
awful sublimity, which no human being 
has ever been given power to define! It 
is something to be felt, but never ex- 
pressed. And at the feet of all this im- 
measurable splendor, like some mad 
thing seeking to escape its confines, 
rushes and leaps, winds and _ twines, 
bounds and rebounds that tortuous mass 
of chocolate-colored water, the Rio Colo- 
rado. And here it is, amongst the colon- 
nades and terraces and vaults of topaz 
and amethyst, of onyx and shale, that 
the Moki Indians believe the souls of 
their dead rest in Moski, the great skele- 
ton house. 

We reached the goal at last, and seated 
upon a vast pile of jutting boulders by 
the water’s edge we ate our good lunch- 
eon which the guide had brought in a 
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knapsack together with a canteen of wa- 
ter, and while feasting our stomachs 
also feasted our eyes and souls upon the 
mottled world of beauty spread out for 
our beholding. Through erevices and 
crannies, and over the bare rocks, where 
feet long extinct haveleft their impress, 
crawled myriads and myriads of chame- 
leons, changing their colors as frequently 
as the luminous veils which drape the 
canyon walls, and as we watched them 
the voice of some writer unknown came 
to us: 
“Each moss, each shell, each crawling insect 
holds a rank, 
Important in the scale of Him who framed 
this scale of beings; 
Holds a rank which lost, 
Would break the chain and leave a gap be- 


ind, 
Which Nature’s self would rue.” 


While we ate the Indians betook them- 
selves to a sheltered rock not far re- 
moved; we were not slow to understand 
their object; evidently it was an old 
trick. However, when the repast was fin- 
ished, we gave them what remained, and 
had great fun watching them select and 
devour every delicacy and morsel of 
sweet before deigning to notice the more 
substantial food. 

To attempt a description of the re- 
turn would amount only to a fruitless 
repetition of much that has already been 
written ; suffice it to say that new beau- 
ties evolved at every turn. As_ we 
neared the top of Bright Angel trail, the 
sun, like a great ball of fire, sank behind 
the canyon rim, leaving in its wake rib 
bens of red gold that danced and flick 
ered about the empyrean blue domes and 
minarets of the walled city like a swarm 
of glow worms. From somewhere far 
below the Indians let out great war 
whoops, and the canyon rang with weird, 
uneanny echoes. 

When at last we dismounted at the 
hospitable door of the El] Tovar hotel 
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the aftermath of the desert sunset hung 
a crimson veil over the Coconino pines; 
but the canyon swam in purple, a purple 
so deep, so intense, so magical, that even 
the royal robe of a rajah must have 
paled before it. 

Physically weary, but mentally and 
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spiritually invigorated and inspired, we 
bade good-bye to our faithful guide, not 
forgetting to give a farewell caress to the 
weary animals who had earried us safely 
over fourteen miles of winding, eriss- 


eross, dangerous canyon trail. 








Antelope near Medora, N. D 


Courtesy Custer Trail Ranch. 
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Birch bark lIcan-to. 


A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY CHAS. L. BARKER, GUIDE. 


It was the morning of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and while the rain dripped from 
every tree and bush in the country, the 
doctor and I sat under our birch bark 
lean-to and talked of what route we 
should take home (in the intervals when 
we were not cussing the weather); for 
here we were, in the heart of the New 
Brunswick forest, with our grub nearly 
all gone, and the season for big game just 
opened. 

But to begin at the beginning: Early 
in the preceding June, while on a fishing 
trip with the doctor, we had arranged 
to take a hunt and spend the month of 
September in the wildest part of New 
Brunswick, visiting some of the more 
inaccessible sections, the home of the 
moose and caribou, where we hoped to 
get a big head of each. 


So about September 7th found us, 
with a friend of the doctor’s, and his 
guide, snugly settled in what was to be 
our home camp, where, after spending 
several days fishing and fixing up around 
camp, the doctor and I, with rifle, ax, and 
pack of grub, bade our comrades good- 
bye, telling them not to look for us un- 
til we came back, and struck into the 
trackless forest. And thus it was that 
we found ourselves at the end of a three 
days’ rain, with grub reduced to a pound 
or two of crumbs, and two days’ tramp 
from camp. We had been over a large 
section of country, building our camp 
fire wherever night overtook us, and 
sleeping beneath the shelter of some 
spreading fir, except on dark and rainy 
nights, when we made a lean-to of bark. 

Moase, we had seen everywhere, singly 
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We saw 


them singly. 


and in some of the little mountain ponds 
as many as eight feeding peacefully to- 
gether, some of which we had _ photo- 
graphed. 

But now that the rut had commenced, 
and it was the open season, we resolved 
to take a head to camp with us, grub or 
no grub; so we set out for some ponds 
that lay some ten miles from our home 
camp, expecting to get some partridges 
for dinner. But luck was against us. 
The woods were so wet and sodden that 
no self-respecting partridge would show 
himself, and we reached the ponds that 
afternoon, hungry enough, as the doctor 
expressed it, to eat a bear, toe nails and 
all. 


But here we struck luck. 
“a 


On a small 


pond were some black ducks, and the doc- 
tor got two with one shot from his Ste- 
vens .22. It was not long until we had 
them roasted, and then such a feast as 
we had. Eat! Why when we got through 
with those ducks a moose bird would 
not have thought the bones worth car- 
rying off. 

The sun had come out that afternoon 
and the wind had died away, making it 
an ideal evening for calling. We soon 
had our birch bark horn in shape, and 
having selected a point that commanded 
the pond from all directions we gave our 
first call, which, to our surprise, was an- 
swered at once, and from a near-by 
thicket two bull moose came trotting 
down a game trail that led close beside 








Some of then. we photographed. 
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Placidly feeding amongst the lily pads. 


where we lay hidden. Each had a fair 
spread of antler, but we wanted some- 
thing better, and after looking them 
over we stepped out in full view of them, 
whereupon they turned so suddenly 
they nearly fell over each other, and fled 
back through the thicket from whence 
they had come. 


Soon after this a young moose (a spike 
horn) made his appearance, and after 
looking earnestly in our direction, evi- 
dently wondering where the cow was 
who was doing the calling, went to plac- 
idly feeding amongst the lily pads, with 
which the pond was filled. We had called 
for perhaps half an hour, when we heard 
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We found him stretched out in death. 
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Our camp as seen when we were ready to leave the woods. 


what we had been listening for. Far 
away from a distant ridge it came, a 
faint ‘‘ough-ough,’’ which seemed to in- 
crease in depth as he came nearer, and 
soon we could hear his antlers ringing as 
he struck them against the trees. 

The attention of the spike horn was 
now attracted by the noisy advance of 
his larger relative, and he began to cast 
anxious glances in the direction from 
which he was approaching, for he prob- 
ably realized that here was no laggard 
in love, but one who would promptly re- 
sent the presence of any rival. At any 
rate he seemed to think that he would 
be on the safe side, for he promptly 
swam across to the further shore, turn- 
ing around at the water’s edge to await 
developments. These were not long in 
coming, for hardly had he reached the 
shore than with a deep-throated grunt 
and a mighty crashing of his antlers the 
old monarch of the forest stepped out 
through the alders and looked across at 


the smaller moose, whom he _ evidently 
thought was the author of the calls. 

Truly he made a magnificent picture, 
as he stood there on the shore of that for- 
est-girt pond, with the setting sun bath- 
ing the tops of the distant ridges with 
gold, and his great form and enormous 
antlers thrown into bold relief against 
the darkening shores. But the beauty of 
the scene was soon disturbed, and as the 
report of the doctor’s rifle went rolling 
and echoing through the surrounding 
hills the great bull plunged forward, but 
recovered himself, and as he received 
several more shots staggered into the 
friendly shelter of the woods, where we 
found him soon after, stretched out in 
death. 

Darkness now came on apace, and as 


the light from our camp fire flickered on 
the surrounding trees we skinned out 


the head and prepared for the long pack 
to-morrow. 
We were up early the next morning 
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Two good heads. 
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These moose were run down in the deep snow and photographed. 
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boiling the moose tongue for breakfast, 
after which the doctor shouldered the 
scalp and I the antlers, and we struck out 
for camp and plenty. And thus it was 
that we paddled across the lake that 
evening to camp. We found our com- 
panions just sitting down to a large dish 
of partridge stew, with warm biscuit and 
other good things, of which we did not 
fail to get our share. After we had 
cleaned up everything edible in sight we 
carried up the moose head to be duly ad- 
mired. and the doctor’s friend told us 
how he and his guide had seen a lot of 
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moose, and how he had fired at a big one 
the day before, but owing to the sights on 
his rifle being too high he had overshot. 
But he was not discouraged and was de- 
termined to get a good one, which we did 
a few days after. 

But this, and how we hunted for a big 
caribou, without success, would take up 
too much space. Perhaps at some future 
time I may tell of the moose that came 
into camp, and of the big caribou bull 
that the doctor did not shoot because I 
was directly between. 
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Chas. L. Baker in the surroundings which 





he loves best. 
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Phil Follansby yawned, rolled lazily 
over and fell out of the hammock. As he 
sprawled awkwardly on the green turf, 
smiling half humorously as his senses 
returned from a far trip to dreamland, 
he heard a giggle. 

Giggling he detested, particularly on 
occasions similar to this one, and he hast- 
ily serambled to his feet in time to catch 
a fleeting white figure skipping behind 
the shrubbery in the direction of the 
beach. 

Tempted to pursue and fathom the 
mystery he took a step forward, but, 
thinking better of it, stopped and picked 
up his book which had fallen from his 
hand an hour before. He strolled into 
the hotel, sought his room, and pro- 
ceeded to change his apparel. Presently 
he reappeared arrayed in cap, cordu- 
roys and wading boots. Creel and rod 
ease completed his gear. A half hour 
later, with senses keenly alert, he was 
creeping up to a hole wherein lurked a 
patriarchal trout of his acquaintance. 

Having picked a position securely hid- 
den from the wary denizen of the stream 
he selected a spot just below a bunch of 
tangled roots and made a nicely caleu- 
lated cast. The fly skimmed neatly along 
over the surface and struck the crest of a 
little wavelet within a foot of the in- 
tended spot. 

“Splash! Clicketty-click!’’ Follansby 
started up in surprise so sudden was the 
strike. But he hastily bore down with 
his thumb to keep the rushing fish back 
from his home under those dangerous 
roots. The line slacked—his little finger 
pressed down quickly, and whirr-r went 





A MAID AND A _ TROUT. 





CROWELL. 


the line back into the reel till it was 
taut again. 

The fish was now running up stream 
and in order to command the view to 
better advantage he stepped quickly for- 
ward to the edge of the bank. The next 
instant he was standing waist-deep in 
clear, cold water. The treacherous bank 
had erumbled. 

A minute more and a bad-tempered, 
bedraggled man crawled laboriously out 
into the sunshine and gazed thoughtfully 
at his flyless line. Then he heard a mad- 
dening giggle and turned abruptly to 
face a trim figure in a tailor-made hunt- 
ing regalia regarding humorously from 
a distance of twelve feet. 

‘*Er—ah!”’ remarked Follansby, bow- 
ing stiffly, whereat tiny rivulets of wa- 
ter poured from his coat pockets. The 
young lady replied by pressing a small 
handkerchief to her mouth and heroic- 
ally changing a burst of laughter into 
sudden jerks and contortions of her 
shoulders. Follansby, utterly miserable, 
smiled sadly as he gazed at her—then at 
himself. 

**Humorous, isn’t it? You’ll exeuse 
my lack of mirth?’’ he asked, his lips 
twitching. 

**T consider it commendable in one 
whose career is punctuated with such hi- 
larious accidents,’’ said the girl, stoic 
ally, though her face was a rose red. 

‘“‘Eh? Huh? What’s that?’’ stam- 
mered he. 

A silvery laugh greeted his confusion, 
and as he gazed at her he saw that she 
was deftly setting up a dainty bit of 
trout tackle in a manner that suggested 
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professionalism. 

‘*You—you ought to be wrung out,”’ 
she said, after a moment’s thought. 

‘*Yes—and hung on a line—a big line 
like a rope,’’ he answered. 

‘*Tt’s eonsidered bad style to go in 
after a fish the way you did,’’ she went 
on, ignoring his sarcasm. 

“Fish? How do you know I had a 
fish? Maybe I was merely in swim- 
ming ?”’ 

She glanced at him bewitchingly. 


**T think he would have weighed three . 


9?? 


pounds, wouldn’t he * 

‘*H’m, four, at the least—he was a 
foot and a ha—say, did you see all of 
that?’’ 

She shook out her line and nodded 
lightly. 

Follansby lifted one leg and watched 
the water drip from his trousers. 

**T noticed that he took kindly to your 
fly,’’ she remarked, as she indicated the 
frayed end of his line. 

**Yes, he did. He seemed to think a 
great deal of it,’’ responded Follansby, 
wondering what was due next. 

But the girl was ready for trout now 
and she slipped easily by—a Diana of 
grace and beauty—leaving him standing 
dejectedly in his waterlogged boots. She 
was just disappearing amid the trees 
when she turned and called back to him. 

“Yes. What is it?’’ called Follansby, 
hopefully. 

**Yon’d better hurry and change your 
clothes. I’ll be real worried about you.”’ 

**Thanks, I will,’’ he replied, flattered. 

**You know you might catch the— 
croup, or something,’’ she added. He 
watched her vanish behind a bush and 
then kicked hard at a butterfly and 
strained his knee. 

‘«There’s a nerve-rasper, if ever there 
was one,’’ he growled, as he set out on 
a round-about way to the hostelry. 
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Onee more presentable, Follansby re- 
sorted to the embrace of his favorite 
hammock, and while gently swaying 
therein formulated a stern resolve. He 
would teach this young female Nimrod 
a needed lesson—humiliate her. She 
fished—so would he—and, moreover, he 
would make it his life’s quest to land that 
big trout and flaunt it before her lady- 
ship’s very eyes! He thought delectably 
on what a fine thing that would be—he 
even put one foot half-way to earth, in- 
tending to go once more and whip that 
pool, but recalled himself quickly and 
fell to musing on the scheme. 

Next day he strode out to tu. pool 
with determination apparent in every 
feature. He was cautiously mincing his 
way nearer when he observed a royal 
eoachman rise swiftly from behind a bit 
of bush in front and skim out in a grace- 
ful curve upstream. He stopped aghast— 
someone was there ahead of him! He 
edged a few feet to the left, crouched and 
peered throngh the foliage. His heart 
finttered as he beheld two shapely ankles 
and the edge of a hunting skirt that 
could belong to none but—HER. 

What was he to do? What did he do? 
He slunk quietly from the spot and spent 
a warm half hour lashing a nook farther 
down. The results thereof were nil. 

‘‘That girl is after my trout,’’ said 
Follansby, as he dropped into the 
friendly hammock that evening. ‘‘ Well, 
T’ll lead her a merry chase to-morrow. 
Tt’s the early bird, Phil, my boy, that 
wins.”’ 

True to his word, he arose at a hein- 
ous hour next morning and invaded the 
privacy of Mr. Trout with a Seth Green 
fly nicely cast. No result. His second 
try was similarly disappointing. Fol- 
lansby’s eyes opened inquiringly—sup- 
pose that girl had captured the fish al- 
ready? He was in a fever of apprehen- 
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sion and indignant suspense, but he put 
on a Brown Palmer and trusted to fate 
for the third attempt. 

Swish—the fly tapped the water. 
Swish—thetrout struck the fly! Instantly 
the joy of the battle suffused his being 
and he forgot all else in the eager inter- 
est of the contest. Back and forward 
the powerful fish was driving—the line 
singing like the eroon of an Indian’s 
bow. Follansby’s breath came interrupt- 
edly—gaspingly—but breathing was of 
secondary importance when a big trout 
was hooked. 

The reel spun merrily as the big fel- 
low migrated downstream and Follansby 
let him go, confident in his ability to 
take up slack if necessary, faster than 
any fish that ever swam could give it. 

Suddenly, in the very midst of the 
tension he became aware of a tan figure 
standing a pace or two to his left and 
he nearly collapsed with triumph as he 
realized that SHE was an observer of her 
own downfall. He felt glorious—ex- 
ultant! He would show her how to han- 
dle these big fellows! give ’em lots of 
line—plenty of it—then give ’em some 
more—that was his idea. Of course he 
felt that she knew this method necessi- 
tated a very quick eye, fast reel, strong 
nerve and superhuman will power. He 
told himself that he had the requisites 
and the big fish plunged steadily down 
the stream. 

But the trout was greedy—the ree] was 
running low and Follansby’s thumb was 
helping the automatic strenuously. Never 
would do to run so close again, he said 
to himself. 

But the unexpected happened, and it 
was horrible. A vicious lunge—a whirr-r 
—and the bare spool spun beneath his 
thumb—then crack! The flying line had 
looped about the guides and half of his 
pole was sailing jauntily through the air. 
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Follansby’s jaw dropped as he gazed 
he gripped the fragment of his pole im- 
potently. Then he gasped out loud as a 
tan figure shot past him, poised on the 
brink,and thenlaunched far out straight 
for the spot where the broken rod would 
strike in its descent. 

Splash! 

**Well, I’m sunstruck!’’ was Follans- 
by’s ejaculation, as he leaped to the wa- 
ter’s edge a few rods down the stream. 
He caught up a water-soaked rod, thrust 
it at the girl, and she grasped it, her 
face smiling with joy and excitement. 

**Quick—your knife—fix it while I 
hold him!’’ she gasped, handing up the 
rod section. 

Like a dazed man he grasped the rod, 
reset it, threaded the line, bent it to the 
reel, and heard it taking slack at race- 
horse speed. Chug—it finally tightened 

just in time, for the big feilow had re- 
turned and was within ten feet of his 
shady nook beneath the old root-clump. 

A minute later the girl swept her net 
beneath the giant body and lifted him 
from his element. Then a panting fisher- 
man and a flushed fisher-girl stood look- 
ing at each other with the prize between 
them. 

‘*He’s yours—you earned him,’’ re- 
marked Follansby, at length, tendering 
the fish. 

**Not at all—you caught him,”’ she re- 
plied, putting her hands behind her. 

‘*He’s yours anyway—present from— 
from me,”’ he said. 

**You’re too kind. I never could rob 
a man of his trophies in such a manner.”’ 

*“You’re all wet. You—you’ll 

‘*Croup—maybe? No danger—I’m a 
hardened citizen,’’ she said, and laughed. 

Follansby gazed hard at the girl. He 
observed the sportsman behind the maid. 
Something clutched at his heart—the 
trout flopped, and he dropped it uncere- 

































moniously. She laughed at him and he 
flushed. 

Then the two of them took a round- 
about way toward the hotel. 

If his confidential friend—the ham- 
moek—was thereafter the overhearer of 
sundry whispered talks, interspersed 


with catching girlish giggles and spiced 
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frequently with manly chuckles, no one 
was hardy enough to find audible fault. 

And when Phil Follansby married and 
accepted the management of his father- 
in-law’s pet silver mine, he told himself 
that there were some revenges sweet 
enough to last both revenger and re- 
venged a lifetime. 
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Down in a green and mossy place 
In the bank of a stream, where it flows apace, 
And drooping willows lend their grace- 
Where snake-holes abound 
And the air all around 
Vibrates to the sound 
Of the teeming life of the June-tide season, 


The air was astir 


With a flutter and whirr, 
And what do you think was the reason? 


A spry little wren with tail-feathers agog 
Was possessed of a snake-skin, perched on a log, 
And ruefully eyeing a bad hole; 
While a shrewd butcher-bird 
Could plainly be heard, 


As he sat on a post 
And proudly made 


boast 


Of the cast-off tail of a tadpole; 


And in a dry spot 


Where bog-holes were not, 
An ant, energetic and robust, 


Was carting along, 


"Mid the rest of the throng, 
The last year’s garb of a locust. 





And so many creatures—I paused there to wonder— 
Seemed bent on naught else but the seizing of plunder; 
And the thought came to me, as if borne on the air: 


There must be a-rummage-sale somewhere down there. 


ISABELLA GRAHAM. 
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GLIMPSES OF FLORIDA. 


BROWN. 


“Bee-sought flowers in January; 
Christmas red with ripe strawberry! 


Here in Florida, 
Winter weather 


Rested, delighted, cloyed with fishing 
that seemed like a colored nightmare, 
lazy, full of regrets as an all too short 
vacation was ended, I made this last en- 
try in the note book: 

**Fifty dollars fare, New York to 
Jacksonville and return by rail or boat. 
Sea trip ticket includes meals and berths ; 
rail trip does not. Next time double 
number quinine pills for malaria. Drink 
only mineral water, wine or beer and 
milk. Violent contrasts in hotels—aw- 
ful and perfect meals. Land of para- 
doxes; dust and grime on all trains 
south of Jax. Wonderful land that fur- 
nishes sights like delirium tremens even 
to sober men.”’ 

That was written among the ‘‘keys’’ 
half way between the main land and 
Cuba, after astounding angling experi- 
ences. Grant that a fisherman has spent 
his life hooking sunfish and perch, rock 
bass, bullheads, pickerel, salmon and 
trout and grayling. He knows them as 
the boy does his father, ‘‘ just as easy.”’ 
And then Fate takes him away down 
south of ‘‘the jumping off place’’ and 
puts mullet bait and coarse tackle into 
his hands. Try the experience yourself, 
and you will ‘‘sit up.’’ You catch a pink 
fish, and then a blue one; another is red; 
a fourth is white and black! Then comes 
a purple travesty in scales, with fins and 
tail and eyes in the wrong places—an- 
gels, triggers, and if you are lucky (?!) 
you haul in a live disk shaped like 
a big buckwheat cake, that looks like the 


we see 
on a spree.” 


full moon, and ask your comrade in fear 
to tellyouwhatthatthing is anyhow, and 


whether you have ‘‘ 
afraid of them, angry at them for being 
so queer, and leaving you ignorant; for 


got ’em.’’ You are 











Cocoanuts. 


you have half a boatload and do not 
knew whether even one fish is good to 
eat. Bismillah: it is wonderful! Let 
the jaded man about town who sighs for 
a new experience and even one hour of 
real interest ‘‘drop down’’ at say White- 
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water Bay and try a canoe trip in the la- 
goons of the mangrove swamp. He surely 
will learn to even yell with surprise. 
Take with you the philosophy of con- 
tent of 
rich the blood of the 
can dream to the limit of phantasy in a 
of 
the sportsman who visits even northern 
Florida for tl 
the glamour and spell of the 
childhood and 
Rattlesnakes, 
easins and alligators, turtles and queer 


and love beauty which ‘‘makes 


world.’’ There you 


region vivid contradictions 


Happy 


1e first time, and revels in 
intermin- 
of the 


orchids, 


gled sylvan 


age 


sub-tropics. moc- 


palms and palmettoes with somber moss 





half 
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mile 


hanging in ribbons and streamers from 
every tree, and lagoons that seem to har- 
bor brownie, fairy and pixie, faun and 
The lakes of Florida 


will one day make fishing like rocking an 


satyr! northern 


empty eradle, and the next day the ang- 
ling becomes so good that all interest in 
it dies. It is very discouraging because 
so unreliable. 

The boat trip from New York insures 
From the 
sparrows chirping in snow on the Bat- 
tery at New York, you emerge from the 
and 


the sharpest possible contrast. 


ocean visit a hundred ostriches 


stalking under the green bay trees at the 
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Nesting mallard duck. 
‘*Farm’’ in Jacksonville. Then you take 
a night train and the next morning are 
looking at palmetto-guarded lakes and la- 
goons, slow rivers and wild swamps with 
white herons and 


crimson  flamingoes 


flashing through the perpetual green; 
and where the southern moss drapes all 
nature as if for a funeral. 

That first 
like a look at the new moon. 


visit to Florida is best, 
Your hor- 
ror and nausea at the awful conglomera- 
tion of mysteries that some of the na- 
tive landlords call a meal will make you 





appreciate the perfect service and fare 
at other hotels. And even no farther 
south (comparatively north) as Sara- 
sota, with its charming hotel on the Bay, 
the fishing is unique for you. The second 
son of Landlord Mason takes you in a 
gasoline launch, or you row out five 
minutes from the dock, and wonder if it 
really is dangerous to put a line and 
hook into this imnocent water. And 
any moment a shark or tarpon may make 
things red hot for you! Squalling birds 


wake you at five in the morning as they 
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fight on the tree whose branches touch 
your window—and you swear at the man 
who wrote ‘‘Listen to the Mocking 
Bird.’’ You look at the roof of the next 
house, and there and in the yard are four 


. 


or five turkey buzzards walking about 
lazily, at home right in the 
shoot one and the fine is $100. 


village ; 


You eat delicious fried grouper and 
grape fruit growing all 
about, and stroll down on the dock. More 
protected wild fowl. Teal, 
widgeons and redheads are swimming 
about, and will approach to be fed. A 
mile up the beach a woman has taught 
several of these wild ducks to eat clams 
Yes, I also 
put salt on these statements, and had to 
be convinced and give up small change 
for drinking bets. I tell readers that 
there are hundreds of wild ducks in Sa- 
rasota, Palm Beach, Miami and St. Pe- 
tersburg who know the corporation lim- 
its, and just where the ordinances that 
forbid killing them are and are not in 
effect. 
to work to get 


and oranges 


mallards, 


and oysters from her hand! 


Outside of these limits you have 
within gunshot of 
them; inside they will swim about and 
laugh and quack at you! I myself waited 
till after dark, lured a wild duck with 
oysters, and rapped it over the head with 
a stick. And then a penguin tried to 
take that duck away from me. 
ing ? 


Romanc- 
You just fish off the dock at St. 
Petersburg when the penguins are about 
and you will get wise. The chances are 
even that a penguin will dispute posses- 
sion of that with until the 
fish is actually on the dock and not in 
the water, hooked and struggling. Fairy 
tales? So said I, and scoffed and reviled 
and had to pay bets of cigars. 


fish you 


That duck was a green-winged teal. 
In his crop were undigested seeds of 
the bake-apple, or cloud-cherry, that 


grows no farther south than the moun- 
tains of northern Quebec.. I know this 
after abundant camping life on the Por- 
cupine mountains northeast of Lake Mis- 
tassini, and in New Brunswick, Nova 
Seotia and Newfoundland. That duck 
had remembered his Florida haunts and 
had just arrived after a journey of 2,000 
miles, coming like a bullet. I mourned 
over having killed him—and then ate 
him. 

It takes courage to tell such facts, and 
of the bewildering tropical growths 
tangerine, grape-fruit, and of 
the trees, camphor, pepper, persimmon, 


orange, 


pomegranate, cabbage and sago palms, 
live oak, holly mistletoe, dates and co- 
coanuts, besides pineapples, guavas, and 
a dozen fruits with queer names we do 
not remember. I picked strawberries my- 
self on Christmas day, and had them ina 
shorteake! And quails? One man shot 
thirty-one right from the seat of an auto 
while ‘‘driven’’ between rows of orange 
I saw him start, return, counted 
the bag, and had one of the birds, broiled. 
Bathing, summer dresses worn by ladies 


trees. 


even on docks during a forty-mile wind, 
and fish to fry untilthey seemed common 
as the sand forming the beach. 


The eldest son of Landlord Mason at 
Sarasota is a sportsman’s benefactor. 
He puts an angler in a good electric 
launch and proceeds down the bay, past 
Cedar Point and Pelican Beach *‘‘out- 
side’’ into the gulf. There he soon 
makes a genuine sportsman ashamed. 
Two men with hand lines will take from 
a hundred to five hundred pounds of 
groupers inside two hours. That fish 
has a horribly human look, is a lazy 
dunce with an awful appetite, and will 
bite three and four times in spite of as 
many pricks with the point of a hook. 
The ‘‘sport’’ is tiresome—a mere slaugh- 
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Hotel and fish on dock at Sarasota. 


ter. The picture herewith shows several 
hundred pounds of these fish posed on 
the Sarasota dock. 

From this same dock five minutes of 
rowing brings one to tarpon ‘‘ground.’’ 
You anchor, throw out a big hook with 
an awful bait of mullet; be sure that the 


reel and line are ready when the rush 
comes, and then read a few books and 
go ashore without a tarpon. Sometimes, 
however, the unexpected happens. 

More queerness inland, where we sent 
back our dinner twice to be baked, and 
finally rejected it, bribing the waitress 
to ‘‘send out’’ and buy real steak and po- 
tatoes and cook them and serve them so 
we might not die of starvation before 
the one daily train arrived and departed 
with us on it the next morning. The bill 
was three dollars per day, and drinking 
water ten cents extra for each drink. 
Yet at another hotel we paid half rates 
and were bombarded with hospitality- 
chased by waiters up to the rooms with 
dishes of fruit, pitchers of iced apolli- 
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naris lemonade, and cups of eleven and 
five o’clock tea. 

At Lakeland we found nine lakes al! 
within a mile of town—Parker, Hollings- 
worth, Morton, Mirror, Hunter, Weir, 
Bonnett, Beulah and Bonnie locks, and 
every one with good fishing for perch and 
the soft and lazy and nearly spoiled 
large-mouth black bass that spends his 
time getting large instead of being a 
burly pirate, and so is called a ‘‘trout.’’ 
Our landlord was a pious man, but had 
to row across Lake Parker on Sunday, 
and put a trolling spoon in the water to 
see if it worked all right. Of course the 
unexpected happened—a 28-inch trout 
nearly dragged him from the boat, and 
weighed 141% pounds. When 
Whipple, fresh from the pulpit, the good 
friend of the Indians, and visiting here 
from Minnesota, came up to the hotel 
steps looking for his dinner, he caught 
the landlord red-handed. ‘‘ What would 
you have done, bishop—let that fish go?’’ 
queried the guilty angler. ‘‘Don’t ask 


Bishop 
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me, please,’’ was Whipple’s reply. ‘‘I! 
have never got mixed up with a big fish 
on Sunday, and only those who have been 
tempted—— 

Half way to Palatka is another. The 
Weir’s lake, five miles long, three miles 


9? 


across, with four islands and their orange 
groves, and there is the most charming 
and daintily kept hotel the writer was 
ever in, with perfect drinking water, 
row boats, fishing tackle, and plenty of 
lazy fish. Wild ducks, a gasoline launch 
for lady guests, glimpses sometimes of 
‘*Old Smoky,’’ the wise and wary twelve- 
foot alligator, hard and charming sand 
beaches, the bottom seen through fifteen 
feet of water, patches of wild rice, and 
all about the paragon of a hotel, roses 
and lilaes and.a whole great orange 
grove set apart for guests, with a crazy 
wealth of tropical vegetation, and more 
moss on it. Note the exquisite peep at 


the lake as one goes down the walk to the 


landing right in front of the hotel. My 

comrade kept spouting Byron’s 

“Light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their 
bloom.” 


It was royal. Here were two old boys, 
rowing and trolling in the most fascinat- 
ing of leaky boats, and proud to look at 


the cane poles and full minnow pail, 
gliding miles and miles toward that re- 
mote patch of weeds away out in the mid- 
dle of the lake around which the lazy old 
ambled and 
Quail called; mocking birds 
were squalling. A straggling flight of 
crows were silhouetted against a soft blue 
sky. 


bass and gudgeon perch 


grinned. 


An hour after breakfast we went 


ashore and  eooked fried perch 
by an open fire, ate all the lunch, 
and sneaked back to and_ ate 
a big noon dinner! And _ the 


weather was so warm that a dozen little 
Florida cows stood far out in the shal- 
lows, shoulder deep, free from the flies. 
‘*No wonder the milk in Florida is half 
water,’’ observed the judge, who, for a 
wonder, had been denied cream for his 
after-dinner demi-tasse. ‘‘This is not 
the bass fishing of Oneida lake up in 
good old New York, and it is all 
so queer. See those two red foxes 
watching us fish. But the hotel fare is 
magnificent, in spite of the awful names 
for the foods.’’ 

Awful indeed! ‘‘Coddled_ milk,’’ 
‘“‘furnished potatoes,’’ ‘“‘stewed eggs,’’ 
and ‘‘well done bread!’’ 

Down at Fort Myers, much further 
south, was another paragon of a hotel in 

















Ladies’ launch at Weir’s Lake. 
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Lake Mirror, near Ocala. 


more orange groves for guests. Caloosa- 


hatchie bay and river were ‘‘explored’’ 
in another launch, and entrance made to 
that inland sea, Lake Okechoobee, in the 
More 
‘*trout’’ and perch, eatfish, and awful, 
soft sunfish 


heart of the Everglades. great 
wormy and spending all 
their time getting bigger. The lake is 
comparatively shallow, with legions of 
wild ducks, brant, geese and white her- 
and 


ons, and a few flamingoes, gulls 


crows. Amongst the moss banners on 
the trees moped sleepy owls, moccasin 
snakes by dozens; and along shore one 
night we raised the anchor and gaso- 
lined out to where the noise from barking 
‘gators made the night hideous ; for they 
seemed to be having a war. Perhaps it 
was mating time with them. Mud-tur- 
tles existed in still silence by more doz- 
ens; turtle doves (a hunted game bird in 
Florida) were everywhere. Small, spot- 
ted Virginia deer came down to drink, 
and we were told of a few black bears at 
large in the neighborhood. But the wild- 


ness, remoteness and sombreness as the 


nights came down and the owls hooted 
along unseen lagoons inaccessible except 
by canoe, were too much! Yet a Seminole 
Indian will tread those fastnesses, kill 
and skin rattlesnakes, and slay a deer 
with a single throw of his hunting knife 
(fact!), and be safe, where a tyro would 
lose himself if he had a hundred lives. 
Kor a man who wants to forget a lost 
sweetheart, catch malaria, suffer at 
tacks by a few millions gnats and mos- 
quitoes, and roam ‘“‘far from the mad- 
ding crowd,’’ that is the region. But let 
him beware and engage a Seminole In- 
dian with his eanoe hewn from a single 
cypress log—a guide who will not only 
remain silent, but puts his fingers to his 
lips in deprecation if you talk. <A 
gallon 


five 


demijohn or jug of drinking 


water, a hundred pounds of hard- 
tack and bacon, a _ frying pan, 
rifle and fishing hooks will be all 


The Indian will be bare- 
footed, and probably wear only a shirt, 


and, possibly, a cap. 


one needs.. 


He and his squaw 
live in a squalid shack of cedar or cy 
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press poles hidden on some lagoon shore. 
He goes to town twice a year to buy flour 
and clothing, is proud of the flaps of a 
white shirt, a vest and a fireman’s cap 
with a turkey feather stuck in its front, 
and will die for the sportsman who pre- 
sents him with a dozen silk handker- 
chiefs, every one of which he will tie 
about his neck, one above the other. His 
wife accompanies him to town; they 
sleep under a mosquito net over one end 
of the canoe, and often without blankets. 


His deer, ’gator and snake skins he bar- 


ters for supplies, and then the couple fill 
up on corn whisky and made a round of 
the shops to buy pinchbeck jewelry or 
silver coins which the squaw will have 
pierced with holes in the edges and 
strung together, forming a necklace. 
Some of the old Spanish coins would be 
prizes for the numismatist ; but they are 
not for sale. The squaw never speaks to 
a stranger; even if the employer of her 
‘‘man’’ speaks to her she turns her back 
on him and remains silent. 

In those swamps there is practically 
an endless jungle of cane brakes, with 
blinding and stifling heat and sunlight. 
The expense of a trip right across the 
Everglades would be light—about a dol- 
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lar a day ineluding the wages of the In- 
dian and cost of food. A camp-fire and 
mosquito net are vitally necessary, and 
a hammock nearly so. The water smells 
of musk. Even the Indians boil it bee- 
fore drinking. 

We saw sportsmen who reveled in that 
kind of winter sport. Lake Okechoobee 
is only the gateway to the real wildness 
of southern Florida where they had re- 
mained for months. If the hunter or 
fisher wants ‘‘the limit,’’ let him not 
pitch his tent on any island or shore of 
that mystic sea, Okechoobee. Instead, he 
should engage two Indians and canoes, 
and ‘‘leave hope behind,’’ paddling and 
portaging through sluggish wateers and 
swamps a full hundred miles southward 
from the lake along the line between 
Dade and Lee counties until he reaches 
the Gulf at White Water bay, where he 
may, with care, have a wonderful canoe 
cruise among more than a thousand isl- 
ands, finally eamping at Cape Sable, the 
most southerly mainland. And then he 
will realize that tenantless islands by 
scores, hundreds and thousands lie to the 
south and east, where a yacht is indis- 
pensable, and among which he will find 
pelicans, flamingoes and a dozen species 
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Mid-winter bathing. Sarasota Bay. 
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of birds unknown to him even by name. 
How the names of keys cluster, meaning 
less almost to the reader, yet each a gem, 
and probably uninhabited by men. 

Man-of-War, Bush, Rabbit, Snipe, 
Shell, Duck, Saddle, Sombrero, Raccoon, 
Ramrod and Sugar Loaf keys are named 
from among the hundreds that 
Pelicans so wild that they are 
tame, and will snap at and threaten by 
dozens not fifty feet away; flamingoes 
staining a shore red with their crimson 
plumage! Credulity falters. Who will 
believe the simple truths in these two en- 
tries of my note book? 


are 
known. 


‘*Edge of mangrove swamp, east and 
north of White Water bay. Swamp 
thirty-five miles long east and west and 
twelve miles wide. White herons, alliga- 
tors by dozens, flamingoes by hundreds 
within gunshot. Swamp is matted mass 
of mangrove trees. Took dingy and went 
up salt water lagoons. Picked a dozen 
delicious oysters off a mangrove tree 
trunk, and the long and fairly edible 
fruit. The trees have roots emerging 
from their trunks until the effect is of a 
giant parrot cage. More roots like grape- 
vines grow from branches into the wa- 
ter and ground. Yet more roots start 
from germinating seeds still on the trees. 
Five moccasin snakes shot off the 
branches of one tree. Wild turkeys said 
to be in here. This is a region for the 
sportsman with means and leisure, who 
can live on a yacht and take short trips 
by row-boat.’’ 

The fishing is absolutely good. Jew 
fish, barracuda, bonito, tarpon, the splen- 
did fighter called the king-fish, and bril- 
liantly hued swimmers whose names are 
unknown! Pompano and sharks, and 
tugging jerks at the line from something 
not seen, but that breaks it and leaves the 
fisher to nurse aching or cut hands and 
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to swear! The Southern Cross lies low 


down in night horizons to the south. 
These are real tropics, with thronging 
palmettoes and cocoanuts that suddenly 
darken as the curtain of night is let down 


in five minutes. 


That world of islands and atolls is 
laved by clearest salt water above coral 
growths. them the 
steamers bound to and from Cuba and 
the east coast of the continents leave 
low smoke signals along mantling hori- 
zons. It is Dream Land, Shadow Land, 
Lazy Land. But no man knows it all, 
and will not for a hundred years. Drink- 
ing water may be found almost anywhere 
by seratching the surface of the ground. 
Fish and oysters are there for the taking 
by merely stretching a line or hand, thus 
compensating for the languorous climate. 
told, had 
never worked a day of their lives. Even 
a sturdy comrade, after a hard row, laid 
himself on a hammock and said to him- 
self: ‘Breathe, now, if you want to, for 
T shan’t.”’ 

There remains for us the longing of 
memories that grip the heart. We merely 
scratched the surface of that region, read 
a line or two, and had to leave behind the 
great remainder unknown except for its 
mystery. Men talk of ‘‘seeing Florida.’’ 


Among some of 


We saw men who, we were 


The dawdlers on 
the hotel porches and motor boats and 
autos of Palm Beach, Miami and Or- 
mond know next to nothing of her as a 
land of delight for the hunter and fisher. 
They visit Silver Spring, drop a dime 
into waters that magnify the coin as it 
descends until it rests in plain sight on 
the bottom at a measured depth of fifty 
or even seventy-five feet, more visible 


No man has seen her. 


than it would be in air. They take the 
delightful trip down the Oclawaha river 


and Silver Run, eat the superb meals 
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served on the boats, and are charmed as 
the foliage brushes against the sides of 
their craft, and the jack light of pine 
knots in the bow casts bursts of radiance 
For them 

Florida. 
What if they were really with Florida 


into the moss-laden woods. 


those weird experiences are 


far down among the owls, snakes and or- 
chids of the Everglades? They tip the 
old sergeant who shows them the obliette 
room concealed in the old fort built of 
tiniest sea shells by the Spanish at St. 


Augustine. But the hunter and fisher, 
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answering the ‘‘eall of the wild’’ will 
long for the canoe trips, and the cruises 
among keys for from the mainland, 
where he can sleep as the moaning surf 
shows wraiths of white in brilliant moon- 
light far from a human presence. Arti- 
cles like this can do no more than wake 
curiosity among men of ample means and 
time, will 
really tell us with pen, types and cameras 
of the detailed attractions of the sport 


leisure, men who, in good 


and scenery of the Pelican State. 








Salamander, Weir's Lake 


























Life’s Mirage. 


The beating, burning sun, the lifeless air, 

The hollow stillness of the vaulted tomb 

Whose giant dome is stealthily advanced 

In mystic circles, off’ring no escape; 

Yet on the border of this Death in Life 

A magic city rises heavenward; 

Against the bleak horizon clear it stands 

And waves its palms above a drowsy lake, 

Whose limpid waters call from parching lips 

A cry of life as of an Eden found— 

The course is changed, the pilgrims urge their steeds 
Across the shifting, treacherous desert sand. 

Sped on by Hope, each looks with joy divine 

Into his comrade’s eyes, and breathes a prayer, 
Then turns to where before his gaze there lies— 

No leafy pool, no city strong and old, 

But sand, the shifting, treacherous desert sand 

That wreathes its coils around man’s whitening bones. 
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Tommy Wants to Know. 


Say—are you goin’ to marry my sister? We want to go campin’ this summer, 

I'd like to find out if it’s so; But Kate doesn’t care for that sort; 
Papa and mama both ask her, She wants to stay here in the city, 

But Kate says she doesn’t quite know. Or go to some stylish resort. 
She thinks you’re “dead stuck” on her, She said if her beau would but ask her, 

mister, She’d just as soon marry as not. 

That you're only just bashful an’ shy; I guess you are the one that she spoke of, 

And she’s hopin’ that maybe you'll ask her ‘Cause you're all the feller she’s got. 


Sometime as this season goes by. 


An’ that’s why I'm askin’ you, mister, 

So we'll know what arrangements to 
make; 

‘Cause, if your intentions are serious 
We'll not have to bother with Kate. 

Say, don’t go an’ tell ’em I told you, 
But all of our plans rest with you. 

Now are you goin’ to marry my sister, 
Or what are you going to do? 


*L. E. M. 
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Federal Supervision. 


We have always been persistent advo- 
eates of federal supervision of our wild 
game, and can not but believe that with 
the great advantages which our national 
government holds over that of the state 
for the care of our wild life such a 
eulmination will finally result before our 
game is properly protected. What means 
will finally be resorted to in order to ac- 
complish this grand result we can not 
now foresee, but it is plain to all sports- 
men that the states with their varying 
laws and frequent changes in officers 
brought about by the rocking of the po- 
litical waves, are not as competent to 
handle this important duty as is the fed- 
eral government. 

A start can at least be made in the de- 
sired direction by commencing on our 
game birds. As most of these are migra- 
tory, and therefore less entitled to be 
called the property of any particular 
state than the big game, we believe they 
should first be selected as the object of 
our labors. It would, of course. require 


an amendment to the constitution giving 


Congress the power to pass laws for their 
protection, but as’ we have already had 
a dozen or more such amendments passed 
surely it would not be so very much out 
of order to make one more for such a 
worthy cause as our wild game bird life. 
Not until we have been reduced to the 
straits of foreign countries—where the 
only even fair shooting can be had on 
leased premises, and where thousands of 
dollars a year per man are exacted for 
such privileges—will we begin to think 
of this question in the serious light which 
it deserves. 

Sportsmen, nature lovers, Americans, 
wake up! You are standing idly by and 
allowing the greatest natural asset which 
you possess to be wiped from the very 
face of your continent. Why not act now, 
before it is necessary to import your 
birds and raise them for restocking pur- 
poses. Now the prairie chicken, the 
quail, the grouse and the duck come to 
your very doors in their natural life, 
bringing voices of the wild freedom of 


which our country has ever been proud. 











These voices will not always be with you 

these wing choruses will soon be gone 
forever—if you do not soon act. How 
much. easier it is to protect them now 
while they are with us than it will be 
to try to reclaim them once they have 


passed from us forever, as has our old- 
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time passenger pigeon, one of the great 
est birds a hunter ever aimed a gun at. 
Let us first give our attention to the 
birds—if it seems more feasible—and if 
that one thing is accomplished within 
even five years from this date, surely 


our efforts shall not have been in vain. 





Put Out Your Campfires. 


In the hills there is hardly anything 


more devastating and _ destructive 
than the forest fire. And when 
we come to consider the source 
of nine out of every ten of these 


timber consumers we must say that there 
is no excuse, except that of wanton care- 
lessness, for their origin. If campers 
only knew what destruction and terror 
sometimes follow a few live coals left at 
their camping place when it is aban- 
doned they would not begrudge the pail- 
ful of water—all that is necessary to be 
earried from the near-by streamlet or 
spring in order to stamp out the remains 
of the campfire. 

There is always to be found around a 
camp the seattering of dry leaves, twigs 
or pieces of paper that is greedy to 
catch the coal which is fanned to a flame 
by the high winds so often sweeping over 
our mountains, and once the twig or the 
leaf or the dry grass is started the wind 


is not slow in doing the rest. Men in 


great numbers have been known to fight 


forest fires for several days at a time 
and often with nothing at stake but the 
timber that belongs to our Unele Samuel. 
They have fought these fires day and 
night, without rest or sleep, and with a 
heroism worthy of soldiers fighting for 
their country. 

If some of our careless campers could 
once see these brave men at work sub- 
duing that which they were the means in 
their negligence of starting, and could 
realize the damage done to timber by 
such fires, we believe they would never 
again be guilty of leaving live coals in 
camp when pulling their stakes. 

As it is now the season when the hills 
will be alive with camping, hunting and 
fishing parties, we wish to warn all 
against this great evil. If only as a 
means of immunity from arrest (for the 
forest rangers and game wardens in some 
instances have the authority for such an 
offense) camping parties should always 
see to it on breaking camp that the 


fire is put out—and put out to stay. 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in_ the 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 ninds of water-fow! 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
eollection for den or dining room decoration. 

















Outdoor Life will be glad to recelve information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 





game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


ing out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to 


divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 


information in addition to what 
formant. 


as already been sent to the department by the in- 








THE PASSENGER PIGEON 


Arizona. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In your May issue 
I notice four letters in reference to those 
wild pigeon statements of S. G. Johnson and 
myself—“Arizona.” In reading over these 
letters, I find it is “up to me” again to de- 
fend the existence of the wild pigeon and 
therefore I shall answer the letters as they 
occur in the issue referred to. 

In reply to Mr. Worden’s letter, will say 
that I was an easterner myself before I 
adopted Arizona as my home and until I 
came here I never saw a_ wild pigeon, 
although I have hunted and fished through- 
out the East and South. I shall take great 
pleasure in procuring Mr. Worden a speci- 
men of the bird at the earliest opportunity 
if he will be kind enough to send me his ad- 
dress. 

The original cause of this disturbance, 
Mr. Matthews, seems to think I answered 
his first letter more for the sake of some- 
thing to occupy my time rather than in the 
discussion of a (to me) very interesting 
subject. Also for Mr. M’s especial benefit 
I shall sign my own name to this letter, as 
he seems to think I signed myself “Ari- 
zona”. because I did not have _ sufficient 
grounds for my statements and was there- 
fore afraid to use my right name. As I 
consider my statements absolutely correct 
in every detail, and to allay all further sus- 
picion on this score, I shall sign my name 
this time. 


In my other letter I stated that there 
were, and are, wild pigeons here. 


I men- 





IN VARIOUS STATES. 


ioned no special variety, as Mr. Matthews 
did not request information on any such 
subject. I will add here that for some time 
I was a pigeon fancier and raised numerous 
tame varieties; therefore I think I know a 
pigeon when I see one. Neither am I sub- 
ject to “flights of fancy,” an over-abund- 
ance of imagination, or “second sight.” 

I have seen, heard, shot and eaten wild 
pigeons here last year. I did not shoot them 
on the roof of my neighbor’s barn or any 
other barn, but in their native haunts. 

Another thing which may seem beyond 
belief to Mr. Matthews is the fact that we 
haven’t any game warden in this section and 
don’t need any, because, to the best of my 
belief, there are no game hogs here, and we 
don’t want any. 

The pigeon we have here may be de- 
scribed as follows: Back, blue; neck, cop- 
pery bronze, changing colors as the light 
strikes it; breast, brownish white, with 
darker brown patch on upper breast; about 
the size of the ordinary homing pigeon. 

These birds may be descended from a 
pair Noah had in the ark and if so they 
could then be said to be “tame birds gone 
wild,” as Mr. Paine believes; but for my 
part I do not believe any such thing. 

An old hunter here claims these are the 
same pigeons he saw back East when he was 
a boy. If so, they must be the passenger 
pigeon, but I will leave the naming of them 
to men of wider knowledge and experience 
in this matter. 

In conclusion, I will say that for the last 
xs 
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two or three days I have heard wild pig- 
eons cooing and this seems a fair indication 
of their return for the summer. 

H. B. MILLER (“Arizona’’). 


Editor Life: —Ther: been 
quite a bit of give and take lately, hinged 
on the existence or non-existence of the 
passenger The bird I 
intend to describe may or may not be a pig- 


Outdoor has 


pigeon in Arizona. 
eon, yet it is wild and inhabits the pine-clad 
mountains of this and 
the same pigeon I 


resembles 
have seen by the 


territory 
thou- 
73 and ’74. The 
tion is slate-colored, 
bles the 


or more, 


sands back in bird in ques- 


and very closely resem- 
dove, is one-third 


possibly larger 


has a beautiful bronze breast, large 


red comb-like growth around eyes 
If not a pigeon, what is he? 
J. E. STOREY. 
California, 
Editor Outdoor Life:—As it seems to be 
the opinion of Mr. Matthews and others, as 


expressed in the May number, that 


something of the past, 


wild 


pigeons art 


I would 


like to say a word in favor of “Arizona,” 


because I know that during the past winter 


wild pigeons were so numerous in this sec- 


tion of Butte 


county, California, that sev- 
‘ral parties killed dozens of them in one 
lay. In the foothills along the Feather 
river are mineral springs where the pig- 
eons water every morning, after the snow 


drives them from the high mountains. At 


one of these springs a man living near here 
killed seventy-three pigeons b¢ 


tween day- 


light and 10 o’clock. This is the same kind 
of birds that used to break the 
they roosted, 


timber where 
darkened the sky during 
R. C. RUTHERFORD. 


and 
their flight. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have be 
ing in the 
wild 


en read- 
number the argument on 


May i 
would 


pigeons and like to say that I 
have lived eight years in California and have 
always been able t of these 
birds in the sprins year, as 


they 


kill plenty 
and fall of th 


come in great numbers and a great 
many live there all winter in the redwoods. 


They are 


not a tame pigeon gone wild, as 
suggested by B. D. Paine. 

I have seen great limbs of trees break 
with their weight and at the noise they 





would rise 


in great 
in other trees. 

My father says they are the same kind 
of pigeon that he used to kill in great num- 


clouds, settling again 


bers in Canada about forty-five years ago. 


HENRY DEAN. 


Hlinois. 
Editor 
recent 


Outdoor Life:—In some of your 


issues I have noticed inquiries from 


parties, and some from others, re- 
pigeons, that a half 
or less ago were in this part of the 
(Illinois) at certain of the 


year in countless thousands—yes, I will say 


reports 
garding 
century 


the passenger 


country seasons 


countless millions. They would come usu- 


ally during late in 


several weeks, 


remain 
were more abundant and 
where the acorns upon which 
plentiful. 


September and 
and 
stayed longest 
fed 


approach, they 


they were As winter would 
would leave and where they 
went I do not know—possibly they migrated 
southward. I have frequently them 


a short time in the spring, say in 


seen 


here for 


April or May, then they would often be 
hunting for acorns on the ground and in 
their search would continually be flying 
over one another, resembling very much a 


small ocean wave as those behind would fly 
over and alight just ahead, a dozen feet or 
they searched for acorns on the 
ground among the leaves. 

The last remember to have 
seen here were about 1878-1880, though there 
may have been some straggling ones since, 
and doubtless were. 


more, as 


pigeons I 


Some five or six years 
since, when hunting with an old friend, Mr. 
Thomas Englishman, near Port- 
told me there were a few 
wild pigeons there. I did not see them and 
it may be those to which he referred may 
not 


Howe, an 
land, Oregon, he 


Ten 
years ago I was in Germany, and in a largé 
natural wooded park near Dresden I saw 
a number of what I am quite sure were the 
passenger pigeon, and I so remarked to my 
sons who were with me at the time. There 
was something about this species of pigeon 


have been the passenger pigeon. 


that left a lasting impression and one who 
had shot them as a boy and later in mature 
was not liable to confuse them 
other species of pigeon. They 


truly were a beautiful bird, especially the 


manhood, 
with any 








A 
male, with its tinted red breast, long tail 
and majestic bearing. 

CYRUS THOMPSON. 


Colorado, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing the articles in your June issue regard- 
ing the existence of the wild pigeon in the 
United States. I am not a student of nat- 
ural history and am not sure that I know 
what a wild pigeon is, according to their 
views on the matter, but I will say that there 
are in this county plenty of what we call 
wild pigeons and a day’s ride from this 
place will find them any day. They are as 
large or larger than a tame pigeon and are 
of a dark. blue or drab color and very much 
resemble the tame bird. 
readers 





I can assure your 
that they are not the dove, as we 
have numbers of them also. They are found 
in the mountains and are very wild, but can 
be killed by waiting under the that 
they frequent. In the fall, when the acorns 
are ripe, they are qute numerous. Would 
be glad to go with anyone that should hap- 
pen to be in this locality and see what they 
are. FRED G. McHARG. 


trees 


Washington. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 

a great deal in your magazine lately about 
the wild pigeon. of the writers are 
claiming that there are no wild pigeons left 
in the United States. Another poor chap 
working for the Winchester Arms Company 
wants someone to have one stuffed 


Some 


-if there 
are any left, and a lot of other rot similar 
to that. One writer says he means the wild 
pigeon—the pigeon spoken of by Lewis and 
Clark west of the Rocky mountains. Now 
it doesn’t seem possible to a western man 
that anybody in the United States could for- 
get that there is more country west of the 
Mississippi than there is east of it, but 
people will persist in judging the 
whole of North America by the little plot of 
ground which their home town occupies. 
There are thousands of wild pigeons here in 
this state and all along the Pacific slope 
north of here to Alaska. Yes, and they are 
the natural wild pigeons spoken of by 
Lewis and Clark. They have the feathers 


eastern 


on the breast with the golden changeable 
a peacock 


effect—effect in the light like 
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feather. Anyone doubting 
may write the secretary of state, Olympia, 
Wash. True, the pigeons are not plentiful 
in the low lands and plains like they used 
to be, because they are decidedly averse t« 


this assertion 


civilization, and as civilization has occupie: 
their haunts, they have 
haunts. They always were a 
bird, hence their flights in the ’70s, and pre- 
vious to that, across the states of the plains 
and the north central states about the Great 


migrated to new 
migratory 


Lakes. They have even ceased to come in 
great numbers to the low lands in western 
Washington, but the mountain sides are 
alive with them. They used to pester the 
early settlers to death by followin yehind 
the seeding of the grain, picking up all ti 

seed. I have seen them so thick in the val- 
eys that they were considered tl! worst 
pest the country had—so thick that my 
brother killed twenty-four with two shots 
with a shotgun, while I remember killing 
three with one shot with a rifle. Even now 
at harvest time they make onslaughts on 


grain fields in certain localities. 
Anyone desiring mounted specimens will 


kindly place $15 in escrow at the First Na- 
tional Bank, Sedro-Woolley, Wash., for each 
bird ordered. Fifteen dollars is the taxi- 
dermist’s charge for mounting birds here. 
Can furnish all the mounted wild (Lewis and 
Clark) pigeons you may order. Or take a 


trip out here and have wild pigeon 


pot-pie next September. 


some 
They are down in 
the low lands in September, so one does not 
climb the them. 
Mr. Matthews says that all the pigeons have 
been trapped. Instead of that, they have 
migrated from their old haunts because of 
civilization crowding in upon them. If he 
(Matthews) travels over some of the Pacific 
Northwest he will be convinced. 
0. K. PRESSENTIN. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—When a 
Ohio I killed a great many passenger pig 
eons and of course saw thousands of them 
I do not think it is at all likely that ther 


have to mountains to get 


boy in 


are any passenger pigeons in the West, at 
least in the thirty years that I have spent 
traveling over the western country from 
Mexico to Alaska, I have 
but, like many other western sportsme! 
have seen a great many of the Ring Nec! 


never seen 


one 
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or coast wild pigeons; have killed quite a 
number of them, and remember at one time, 
some years ago, that the Seattle Gun Club 
gave a live pigeon shoot and we shot quite 
a good many of these Ring Necks or coast 
pigeons from the live bird traps; but having 
long tails and not being used to being 
cooped up, they were much slower “start- 
ers” than the domestic pigeons, but after 
they got to going, they went at a pretty good 
gait. I believe these birds were netted on 
their feeding grounds somewhere near Che- 
halis, Wash. 

I should say that the Ring Neck or coast 
pigeon is three times as large as the ordi- 
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nary turtle dove and a third smaller than 
the eastern passenger pigeon. I guess most 
all the California, Oregon and Washington 
sportsmen and hunters are acquainted with 
the coast wild pigeons. They generally 
make their appearance in Washington about 
May ist and there are quite a few here now. 
They are not the ordinary turtle dove, as 
one of your correspondents suggest, and I 
rather think that the coast pigeons are what 
some of your western writers are calling 
the eastern passenger pigeons and they have 
a good reason for doing so, as they are very 
much like our “old friend,” the passenger 
pigeon, W. F. SHEARD. 


POPULAR FALLACIES CORRECTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A writer some 
time ago, pretending to be an authority on 
natural history, made a statement which I 
believe should be contradicted. He says: 
“As we pitched our tent on the bank of a 
beautiful mountain stream and kindled a 
fire, we noticed a great band of buffalo com- 
ing down out of the mountains and could 
hear the great bulls bellowing and throwing 
the dust in clouds,” etc. I say that man 
does not live who ever heard a buffalo bel- 
low, either wild or captive. They have a 
low, guttural grunt when traveling, some- 
what resembling the hog, but no bellow. 


A FEW LAWS, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please accept my 
congratulations for your able editorials— 
“Save the Game From Politics,” and “Leg- 
islation Against Certain Arms,” in the April 
issue of Outdoor Life. I will also say that 
your comment on the “Wanton Slaughter of 
Geese” is timely and not one bit out of 
place. These articles express my views of 
the subject exactly. 

In my opinion the number of laws that 
are necessary to protect and perpetuate the 
counted on the fingers of one hand—viz., 
counted on the fingers of our hand—viz., 
non-sale, bag limit, closed seasons, license 
and regulating shipments. Cut out all tech- 
nical propositions 





get right down to busi- 
ness and enforce these laws—without fear 
or favor—and to the letter 





and I believe 
the great problem of game protection would 


Again, while I am on this point, I read 
what purports to be a leading natural his- 
torian of the United States and was amazed 
to find this statement, or to this effect: 
“The beaver never uses his tail as a trowel, 
building his dam.” Not in some preserve 
or park, maybe, but this statement is abso- 
lutely erroneous and the thousands of old 
trappers will tell you of the long weary 
nights they have put in listening to the 
thump, thump of this trip hammer. I have 
seen seventy-five beaver working in broad 
daylight and many of them using their tails 
for this purpose. W. A. ALLEN, D. D.S. 


ENFORCED. 


be solved. While the people are “monkey- 
ing” with technical laws, the slaughter of 
our game goes merrily on and only too soon 
will it become entirely destroyed and I hope 
that in the future the legislators will pay 
more serious attention to the laws advo- 
cated by those who are recognized as being 
conversant with what is needed for the bet- 
ter protection and perpetuation of our game. 

The great calamity which overtook 
San Francisco on April 18th, 19th, 
20th and 2ist, 1906, destroyed the of- 
fice of the California State Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners—all 
the office furniture, records, books, maps, 
etc., in fact everything was reduced 
to ashes. This, unfortunately, will, of 
course, be the means of impeding their work 
to some extent, but it is to be hoped that 
they will soon be able to secure suitable 


. 











unfortunate 
this 


room and furnishings. It is 
that such a disaster should overtake 
state at this time, just when everything for 
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the future looked so bright—not only for 
fish and game protection, but everything 
else. WALTER R. WELCH. 


A NERVY GIRL BEAR SLAYER. 


A special from North Yakima to the Ta- 
koma Ledger on May ist gives the follow- 
ing account of the killing of a large black 
bear by a 17-year-old Diana: “Word was re- 


ceived in this city to-day that Miss Alta 
Russell, the 17-year-old daughter of John 
Russell, living in the Tieton basin, had 


killed one of the largest black bears ever 
seen in that part of the country. She and 
her sister Maud were out hunting and came 
across the bear in a thicket miles 
from their home. The girls came face to 
face with the bear. Bruin refused 


three 


to give 


the trail and the girls were badly frightened 
for a moment, when the elder gathered her 
nerves and fired at the brute. The ball en- 
tered at the shoulder of the bear, but did 
not kill him, and he came toward the 
when Miss Russell fired a second shot, which 
stopped the bear within a few feet of where 
the girls stood. This is the sixth bear Miss 
Russell has killed in She 
the reputation of being a fine rifle shot and 
there are few sportsmen who can beat her 
wing shooting.” 


girls, 


the basin. has 


PROSECUTIONS IN OREGON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith enclose 
list of convictions for 1906 
game laws: B.C. Kimbley, trapping beaver, 
fined $20; C. Carthy, killing deer in closed 
season, fined $25; Thomas Fegler, having 


under Oregon 


untagged deer hides in possession, fined 
$25; C. Norton, hunting without license, 
fined $25; J. C. Wilson, trapping beaver, 


sent to jail twelve days; Frank Stall, hunt- 
ing without license, fined $25; F. M. Cop- 
pack, hunting without license, fined $25; 
Frank Hammond, killing deer, fined $100; 
S. Hammond, killing deer, fined $100; L. 
Martin, having untagged deer hides in pos- 
session, $35; S. C. Pall, killing deer, fined 
25; J. H. Chambers, cascing saw dust in 
stream, fined $25; J. J. Kinney, casting saw 
dust in stream, fined $50; J. C. Pendergrass, 
selling fish, sentence suspended; Otto Leh- 
man, selling fish, fined $50; William Lud- 
wig, selling fish, fined $50; J. A. Fakes, sell- 
ing fish, fined $50; J. S. Williford, selling 
fish, fined $50; E. E. Graham, selling fish, 
fined $20; Alfred Spring, killing seagull, 
fined $5; John Shatterly, casting saw dust 
in stream, fined $50; Fay Legrow, killing 


GROUSE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The grouse seem 
to have wintered in good shape here and 
there are hundreds of them to be seen now 
in the hills. 


There are both the blue grouse 





deer, fined $125; Sam Pambrum, 
fined $125; Frank Grasty, killing deer, fined 
$125; F. D. Alexander, having trout less than 
five inches long, fined $20; Jack Duhoit, fish- 
ing (unlawfully), fined $20; H. Clark, fish- 
ing during closed season, fined $50; Nick 
Strong, fishing during closed season, fined 
$50; H. Trumbath, fishing during 
season, fined $50; Charles Ottis, fishing for 
trout with net, $20; W. H. Brown, night fish- 
ing, fined $20; H. L. Wilcox, night fishing, 
fined $20; T. O. Kyilland, night fishing, $20; 
Charles Stevens, spearing trout, fined $10, 
went to jail; S. R. Lushbaugh, sawdust in 
stream, fined $50; Arthur Frost, 
deer, fined $250; F. H. Hedghith, 
deer, fined $25. 

The law enacted by the last Legislature 
licensing each hunter for $1 has given the 
state ample money with which the state can 
have many deputies in the field. This law 
should be adopted by every state. Oregon 


closed 


killing 
killing 


received nearly $20,000 last year under this 
law. J. W. BAKER, 
State Game Warden 


IN COLORADO. 


and the willow grouse here in abundance; 
the latter stay on the flats and meadows, 
while the blue grouse stay argund the foot 
hills and mountains, but come down pretty 
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low this time of year and are found among 
the quaking asps where they can light in a 
tree if anything scares them up. There are 
also a few sage chickens here, but are not 
plentiful, but over the mountains (Sand 
mountain), near Hayden, you can find hun- 
dreds of them. The season is backward here 


WORMS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April 
number H. W. Goodwin of South Dakota re- 
fers to parasites in skunks, ete. I have 
found worms of the same _ description in 
brook trout caught in one of the northern 
lakes of Canada. They were not in the 
stomach proper, but apparently between the 
flesh and bowels and lay in bunches of fif- 
teen or twenty, which, when thrown into the 
water, squirmed away. They do not appear 
to affect the vitality of the trout any. Their 


and the deer have not come up from the 
valleys yet. It snowed forty-eight hours 
straight here in the middle of May, but the 
snow has gone pretty well now on the south 
side of the hills and on the flats. The 
creeks are high and there should, as usual, 
be good trout fishing here. CAMEO. 


IN TROUT. 


length is from one and a half to two inches. 
The water of this lake is not good spring 
water. It has more the taste appearance 
and temperature of river water. This lake 
contains no other fish except minnows. The 
trout in two smaller lakes within a half 
mile of this one are free from these nemo- 
todes. 

Perhaps some of your readers have had 
similar experiences with trout or other fish 
and can throw some light on the subject. 


BAD CONDITIONS REPORTED IN ARKANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Game is fast dis- 
appearing here on account of so much 
shooting in the closed season, and the deer 
are run with hounds in open season; al- 
though there is a law to prohibit such. 

We have no game warden at this place 
(Truman, Ark.). If the laws were enforced 
I think it would be well to shorten the sea- 


s0n on both turkey and deer. The season is 
open on turkeys from September Ist to May 
lst and deer from September list to Jan- 
uary ist. 

I should think it better if it were from 
October 15th to April ist on turkeys, and 
October 15th to January lst on deer. 

GROWLER. 





Queries and Answers. 


Thomas R. Hassall, Cleveland, O.—I want 
to make a six-power telescope sight, about 
twenty inches long, with a tube diameter of 
three-quarter inch, and would be very 
pleased if you could tell me what lens to 
use and how far apart to place them; also 
the best place to purchase the lens. Any 
other information you could give me about 
‘scopes would be appreciated. 

Answer.—It would be pretty hard for us 
to give you a formula for making a telescope, 
and we doubt if any telescope manufacturer 
would do this either. The telescope busi- 


ness is quite a science—in fact, we our- 
selves would never think of trying to make 
a telescope without making a study of op- 
tics. We would advise that you correspond 
with the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., if you desire 
to order such an instrument. 


C. A. Doty, Roswell, N. M.—Will it im- 
pair the shooting qualities of a .303 Savage 
rifle to shoot 32 S. & W. cartridges in it 
by using a supplemental chamber? 


Answer.—It will not impair the shooting 





e 


-s 
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qualities of the .303 Savage to use 322 S. & 
W. cartridges in it by using a supplemental 
chamber. 


Si Kitchie, Colorado City, Colo.—Can you 
advise me about the Colts .32-20 on a .45 
frame? I purchased one some time ago and 
some tell me to use smokeless and others 
say to use semi-smokeless. Which is the 
better to use in these guns? And I would 
also like to know if there are two different 
guns made in the same calibre—one for 
smokeless and the other for semi-smokeless. 


Answer.—You can use either smokeless, 
semi-smokeless or black powder in the gun 
referred to, but we believe we prefer smoke 
less ourselves. Referring to your query 
asking if there are two different guns made 
in the same calibre, one for smokeless and 
the other for semi-smokeless, would say 
that there are not two guns in one calibre, 
one for each of the different powders. 

Cc. D. Lesher, D. D.S., Walsenburg, Colo. 

I would like to learn a good method for 
keeping trout; in other words, the best way 
to keep trout for ten days, or longer, to 
bring home to the folks, as I expect to have 
all I want while out on the trip. 





Answer.—We do not doa great deal of 
angling ourselves, and therefore referred 
your letter to an old fisherman of this city, 
who replied as follows: 

“I know of no way to keep trout for the 
length of time suggested by your. corre- 
spondent except to freeze them when caught 
and keep them frozen until wanted for use. 
They would then be equal in flavor to 
leather hash. I have kept trout for a day or 
so by wiping them dry after cleaning, keep- 
ing them spread out in a cool place over 
night, and packed before sun-up in fresh 
grass. But even then they do not taste like 


trout just out of the water; they won’t curl 
up in the pan.” 

(See also “To Vary the Bill of Fare,” by 
Dr. Clay, in “Outdoor Wrinkles,” this issue.) 


E. F. Buchanan, Blue Ridge, Ind.—What 
kind of target, size, and at what distance, 
do the shooters use for revolvers in compe- 
tition for championship? 


Answer.—The Standard American 200- 
yards target is usually used at fifty yards 
for revolver shooting—with 8-inch bullseye— 
a possible 100. 


Various Inquirers.—Mackinaw clothing 
can be obtained from any establishment 
which handles lumbermen’s supplies—Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago, IIl., etc. 
By referring to catalogue of either Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. or Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
of Chicago, cuts and descriptions of each 
article of clothing, also the weight in ounces 
is given. We would suggest that care be 
taken to get a good heavy weight, as it is 
more waterproof and warmer. A much bet- 
ter fit can be obtaiend by buying the goods 
by the yard and having a suit made to order 
by any tailor. It comes in double width and 
it takes but a few yards to make a suit. The 
better way is to order samples of the goods, 
picking out the color and weight wanted. 
About 30-ounce makes a good suit; it is 
heavily napped and will shed water and at 
the same time is not too warm as to be 
uncomfortable. But heavier weight can Le 
had if wanted. 


A Subscriber—Would like to hear 
through the columns of Outdoor Life from 
any sportsman who has used the pneumatic 
decoy duck as to their life-likeness and sea- 
worthiness, compared with the wooden de- 
coy. Will some reader give his experience? 


























i ihe articles contributed to this department need aot mecessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and cutfits, and such things, but cam include anything that would be of benefit to a 


iiman im the woods. 


WHAT A CAMPING OUTFIT SHOULD CONSIST OF. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the benefit of 
the neophyte, I will give a list of what a 
camping outfit should consist of—actual ne- 
cessities: 

Cooking Utensils.—Water bucket; Dutch 
oven and lid, 14 or 16-inch; two frying pans, 
12 and 16-inch; bread pan; butcher knife; 
two stew pans with bails; knives, forks, 
spoons; long handle spoon; plates and cups 
for each man; coffee pot, large size; spade, 
axe and pick; whet rock, water stone; ham- 
mer; nails; two %-inch iron hooks about 
three feet in length for use about Dutch 
oven; dish rags and cloths for washing and 
wiping dishes. 

Provisions.—One pound of flour a day 
for each man; lard, amount depends on 
length of time one expects to be in camp 
and the kind of game to be cooked; salt, 
baking powder, soda; bacon, 44 pound a day 
per man; prunes, evaporated peaches, sugar, 
milk, soap, matches, syrup, chili pepper, 
(whole, not ground), black pepper, potatoes, 
Irish; onions, potatoes, weet; beans, fri- 
jolies; canned goods to suit fancy, not neces- 
Sary. 

Outfit for Man.—If in winter, good warm 
underclothing; two wool shirts; plenty of 
socks; handkerchiefs, tooth brush, tooth 
powder, small glass, towels, pair boots for 
riding, comb and brush, soap, good corduroy 
suit, Winchester, Colts .45 single action six- 
shooter, spurs, small compass, a pair of In- 
dian moccasins, to be worn in _ stalking 
game; leggins, use with moccasins; army 
saddle bags, pommel slicker, gun cleaner, 
gun grease, overcoat, if cold weather; am- 
munition, 


Bedding.—A good tarp (tarpaulin), 7x20 
20-ounce duck, in which to place the bed 
and in which to sleep on and under; three 
good heavy quilts, one lighter quilt, four 
heavy blankets, army style; one or two 
small pillows, a tent if desired. 

ack Outfit for Mountainous Country.— 
Pack horses—mules are better (burros if 
neither mules nor horses can be obtained); 
good pack saddles and heavy blankets for 
each animal; alforjos, two for each animal, 
except the ones that carry the bed; hopples, 
a pair for each animal; 100 feet %-inch 
rope, lash cinches, 35 feet for each pack 
animal; saddle horse for each man; Texas 
saddle, blanket, gun scabbard, 35-foot lariat, 
tied at saddle horn; bridle, pack covers, 
duck, 4% feet wide, 6 feet long, 18-ounce. 

There is quite an art in getting the above 
outfit together in such a compact form that 
it can be put in a few alforjos and not over- 
weight the animal. Topography of the coun- 
try over which one intends to travel should 
be taken into consideration and load ac- 
cordingly. Each alforjos should be weighed 
and if the country is very rugged, not over 
75 pounds to each alforjos. In preparing the 
bed for the pack animals, the tarp should be 
spread out, and the bedding placed in the 
center (not too wide) and all surplus cloth- 
ing not intended for the saddle bags thrown 
in. Now turn the outside edge of the tarp 
over the bed and bring each end over all 
and your bed is ready for the pack horse. 
In placing the bed on the animal it will re- 
quire two men. Bring the bed up to the 
animal flaps on top, stand on each side, 
raise the bed and turn it over flaps down 
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on your pack saddle and you have the flaps 
securely held by its own weight and when 
taken off at night the right side is up. 

The proper tie for a bed is known as the 
squaw hitch. Some hunters prefer the 
diamond. The diamond is better for your 


alforjos. 

Recipes for making good camp bread, 
chili and other eatables are too well known 
for me to take up space in giving them. 

J. E. STOREY, D.D.S. 


TO VARY THE BILL OF FARE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is pleasant to 
vary the monotony of salt meat, on the way 
home, with a few trout. Following is the 
most satisfactory way of keeping trout for 
a week or so. We tried salting them and 
other methods, but found this the most sat- 
isfactory. They aren’t the equal of trout 
taken right from the stream, but they are 
mighty good. 

Clean the fish well, remove the heads, 
and, after washing thoroughly, dry well 
with a cloth. Now prepare a syrup of sugar 
and water and cook it until it begins to 
candy. In this syrup dip the fish, one at a 
time, and put on a board until 
glazed. Pack in a box. When ready to use, 
soak over night in cold water. You will 
find them delicious. Try it. 

An Easy Method for Packing Deer.— 
Clean the animal, removing the head and 
feet; cut a slit about three inches long on 
each side of opening in belly; place deer 
across saddle, feet to the front; slip these 
openings over horn of saddle. We have 


they are 


carried deer in this manner 
thickest kind of brush 
slightest trouble. It bother of 
fooling with a rope and is far more satis- 
factory. 

How to Keep Deer Meat Ten Days or 
Longer.—Having arrived in camp with the 
deer, we proceed to skin him. Now, with 
an axe cut 


through the 
and never had the 
saves the 


deer in two, remove the hams 
and shoulders; cut out the back 
Save the ribs for soup. Wipe away all 
blood wash. Dry the meat, 
flour sacks, then in coarse sacking. Find a 
place and put your meat away. 
Hang out every night and put away again 
early in the morning before the 
around. 


straps. 


and wrap in 


cool, dry 
flies are 


Venison Soup.—Take four or five pounds 
of ribs, place in a bucket of water; allow 
this to cook slowly until only half a bucket 
of “stock” remains. To this add one can 
of tomatoes, a quarter cup of rice and salt 
to taste. It can’t be beaten. 


DR. O. M. CLAY. 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN LOST? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Getting lost is 
something that may happen to anyone, al- 
though the bump of location I have found 
so poorly developed in some that they were 
practically lost all the time, when out of 
sight or hearing of camp. The time to 
think about what you would do, if you 
should get lost, is when safe in camp or 
at home; where your brain is cool, and or- 
dinary horse sense is bound to assert itself. 

I have been called on several times to 
help hunt up lost men who had gone out for 
a day’s hunt, after deer usually, and failed 
to get into camp or the ranch that night. 
Without a single exception the party lost 
could not have done anything more to avoid 
being found if they had been a fugitive from 
justice. Every spark of intelligence takes 


flight and away goes the lost man as hard 
and fast as his legs will carry him and he 
will keep it up until utterly exhausted. 

In winter the possibilities of losing di- 
rection are increased 100 per cent. 
than in summer. You may be perfectly fa 
miliar with a piece of country, but cover it 
with snow and there may not be a single 
landmark to recall to your mind that you 
have ever seen it before. The winter fog 
is worst of all and if it is thick enough to 
cut with a bread knife, you are indeed lucky 
to make connections with supper and a bed 
that night. 

Now if you should get lost, just bear in 
mind that you don’t know where to go or 
you wouldy’t be lost, so don’t go anywhere 
except to find a place where wood is plenty 


more 
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and, if possible, on the highest ground near 
at hand. Go into camp and stay there and 
keep a good fire going, that can be seen at 
night, and keep it up next day even if it is 
foggy. The smell of smoke is carried along 
the ground a great distance, and if anyone 
is hunting you, they can get an idea from 
the way the fog is drifting where the smoke 
is coming from. The shooting off of a gun 
is all right after you have let sufficient time 
elapse to be sure that the folks at home 
have become weary and are picking up your 
trail; but be saving of your ammunition, 
you may need a cartridge for a passing 
jackrabbit or range horse or cow, and I 
have heard that even an inquisitive magpie 
was forced to do interior decorations, with 
much satisfaction to the consumer. If the 
conditions are such that no one will be hunt- 
ing you and it is up to you to find yourseff, 
follow down all waterways, even if a dry 
creek bed; it will lead to something larger 
and al] through this section water is life 


SNAKE BITES AND 


A very smal] proportion of people an- 
nually bitten by poisonous snakes would die 
if competent medical assistance were imme- 
diately secured. Such aid, however, is usu- 
ally out of the question, at least for a con- 
siderable time after the accident, and so 
the duty of saving human life generally 
falls upon the shoulders of laymen to whose 
ignorance of proper treatment many fatali- 
ties are directly accountable. The average 
individual, if asked what he would do under 
such circumstances, almost invariably re- 
plies, “Cauterize the wound.” Needless to 
say, if the patient so treated recover it is 
in spite of the treatment, not by reason 
of it. 

Curious as it may seem, no member of 
the animal phyla is so little understood, so 
universally hated, and so wrapt in myth and 
superstition as the snake. It may, there- 
fore, be laid down as a general rule that the 
only snakes indigenous to North America 
able to cause death by their bite are the rat- 
tlesnake, copperhead and moccasin. As 
little or no difference can be found in the 
venom of the three, identical treatment will 
apply to the bites of all. But as other 
snakes are just as well able to bite, although 
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and no stream can be followed very far with- 
out bringing you to ranches, towns or a 
trapper’s cabin, and if you are horseback, 
just give him his head, even if every bone 
in you thinks he is going the wrong way; 
I will pledge you my word that he will bring 
you out safely. 

I always carry a piece of candle about 
two inches long in my pocket to help light 
fires in the winter. Try it; you will find it 
a good thing. 

The tips in a previous number of Outdoor 
Life’s Wrinkles about how to dry a wet 
match may be worth their weight in gold 
to you some time. I have known a case 
where a man froze to death with a pocket 
full of wet matches. 

I would like to tell you some of the 
amusing and some of the sorrowful things 
I have seen in connection with lost people, 
but as I have already taken too much space, 
I will close. WALTER G. CORKER. 


THEIR REMEDIES. 


inocuous in effect, it is advisable for any- 
body who spends any time in the fields or 
woods to learn by reference to some stand- 
ard Herpetology how to identify the three 
snakes just mentioned. As assisting in such 
differentiation, it may be noticed that the 
heads of the poisonous snakes are, roughly 
speaking, triangular—broad at the cheek 
and tapering to the snout, while those of 
harmless species are invariably long and 
narrow. There are other infallible signs 
such as the presence of fangs and the “pit” 
between the eye and nostril; but as identi- 
fying a snake by such methods is much the 
same as finding if a barrel contains gun- 
powder by putting a light to it, they are not 
recommended. In any particular case if the 
bite is found to be that of a non-poisonous 
snake, it should receive the same treatment 
as any other slight flesh wound. 

On the other hand, if a person has been 
bitten by a “pit viper,” immediate measures 
should be taken in the following order: 
First the part bitten, which is almost in- 
variably a hand or a foot, should be liga 
tured to prevent the venom from being car- 
ried into the general circulation. To do 
this, a twisted handkerchief or piece of 
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strong cloth should be tied around the ankle 
or wrist, as the case may be, between the 
wound and the heart. This ligature may 
then be tightened by inserting a stick and 
twisting until the circulation of the blood 
is completely stopped by the pressure. The 
wound next should be cut open, and either 
sucked or kneaded to cause a copious flow 
of blood. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the ligature must be carefully 
loosened every few minutes to admit new 
blood into the member or mortification will 
result. In this connection it is well to know 
that arteries are generally deep set and 
veins superficial, so a very slight release of 
pressure of the ligature will admit new 
blood through the arteries without releasing 
the compression of the veins and thus ad- 
mitting the venom into the general circula- 
tion. 

The second step is to stimulate the pa- 
tient’s nerve centers and offset the toxic 
effects of the venom on heart and viscera. 
For this purpose nothing has been found 
which is of as great value as strychnia, 
which should be administered immediately 
by means of hypodermic injections. If, how- 
ever, strychnia is not at hand, any heart 
stimulant, such as whisky or other alcoholic 
liquor, should be given in small but fre 
quent doses. Strychnia, however, should be 
obtained as soon as possible, for it is the 
only drug which is likely to save the pa- 
tient’s life in extreme cases. The amount 
of strychnia to be injected would vary with 
the length of time since the bite, and the 
amount of poison that has entered the sys- 
tem. It would seem, however, that at least 
fifteen minims of liquid strychnia should 
be given and repeated until physiological 
symptoms, in the form of slight convulsions, 
are produced. Strychnia is a deadly pol- 
son, but, luckily, one which has no cumu- 
lative effects, so in its administration, one 
must be governed by the fact that snake 
venom produces death by coma, while 
strychnia produces exactly opposite symp- 
toms, and therefore the latter must be ad- 
ministered in sufficient quantities to anti- 
dote whatever venom has entered the circu- 
lation. 


Great care must be exercised to see that 
the patient does not suffer a relapse for the 
effects of the strychnia will pass off more 


quickly than those of the snake poison, and 
in proportion as they do the effects of the 
venom will reassert themselves. It is, there- 
fore, necessary in severe cases to watch the 
patient closely for a considerable period, 
not permitting sleep for more than a few 
minutes consecutively for at least twelve 
hours. 

As soon as possible after ligaturing the 
part bitten, before or after administering 
the strychnia or alcohol, depending on how 
long it has taken to obtain them, attention 
should be again turned to the wound, and 
two or three drops of a diluted (1 to 100) 
solution of either permanganate of potash 
or chromic acid, preferably the former, 
should be subcutaneously injected around 
the punctures. The swelling then should 
be gently kneaded to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of the permanganate. This, being a 
very powerful oxidyzing agent, will cause 
the precipitation of the venom, and to a 
great extent will destroy its ability to enter 
the general circulation. After these spe- 
cific remedies have been administered, the 
patient should be given sudorifics and diur- 
etics, which probably assist in eliminating 
the venom from the system. 

Perhaps some or none of these remedies 
mentioned will be available in a certain 
case; under such circumstances ligaturing 
the member and opening the wound will 
comprise the only possible treatment, cou- 
pled with every effort to prevent the patient 
entering into a state of coma. It should 
be remembered in addition that in all cases 
of snake bite the one rendering treatment 
should endeavor to combat the common be- 
lief that snake bites are necessarily fatal. 
Such paralyzing fears are bound to exert 
a very grave influence on the patient, and 
so the operator should keep constantly in 
mind that many a life has been saved by 
the cheerful and confident air of one admin- 
istering remedies. 

It is to be regretted that none of the 
manufacturing chemists have put on the 
market small cases containing strychnia, 
permanganate of potash, hypodermic needle, 
and directions. The hypodermic can be 
bought, however, for a comparatively small 
outlay in a case which contains two small 
vials. These may be filled, one with per- 
manganate> and the other with strychnia 
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tabloids, and thus armed, the sadly long list of “Killed by reasons of snake 
camper or sportsman who has occasion to bite.” H. V. BLAXTER. 
travel through a snake-infested region may 


naturalist, 





feel greater confidence not only in 
personal safety, but also in 


c 


his own SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT. 
his ability to entiation 
be of assistance to others. Such outfits, for- 


The chief concern of every camper is to 
tunately, are seldom 


~ 


eded, but when 
wanted, the need is dire It 
little matters of foresight that 


& iit 


obtain substantial nourishment in compact 
is just such form. No camp or cabin is complete with- 

are some- out its supply of Eagle Brand Condensed 
times the means of saving human life, and Milk and Peerless Evaporated Cream. They 


rescuing perhaps some victim from. that have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals. 





Summer Longings. 
Robert Brown. 
Where the lone mountains lift their jeweled crests 
Resplendent with the sunlight’s myriad dyes, 
Where crystal streams sing through the rugged dells 
Clear lakes reflect the glory of the skies; 
Far from the sounding strife of fevered men 
To roam, to rest, and to be young again. 
There from the chalice of the sparkling spring 
To drink the nectar Nature only yields, 
There feel life’s current flow with deeper strain 
Through rare ambrosia gleaned on uplond fields, 
Breathe deep the ozone of the azure air 
And play with Nature, Nature-free from care. 


Low ‘neath a mountain monarch’s grateful shade, 
Heart-ravished by the flitting, feathered choir, 
To lie and dream through long, luxurious hours, 
Or start—to meet some wood-lord’s eyes of fire 
Blaze wrath; then sink again to dream, and be 
One with the fresh world’s nature-witchery. 






























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Mr. Wilfred C. Voss of Greenville, N. H., 
writes: “I have put up all kinds of money 
for broken dogs but have never had one to 
my liking. After reading The Amateur 
Trainer decided to try my hand at the game 
and have made much headway, also reap- 
ing more pleasure from my dog than I 
thought possible. I have found out that no 
one knows his dog until he trains him. I 
also know I will be a better man afield as 
the course has taught me to keep my temper 
in check.” 


T. P. L., Jackson, Ill.—I have two young 
dogs, both about one year old, setter and 
pointer. I hunted them some last fall but 
not enough to get them in hand properly. 
Birds were scarce and I just let them have 
their own way about things. They got so 
they would hunt far from me and at times 
get lost and stay out for a day or two and 
then come home all played out. I dare not 
turn them loose now at all for exercise, for 
s0 soon as they are unchained they make a 
beeline for the fields and that’s the last I 
see of them for that day at least. What 
must I do to break up this habit? I ama 
regular reader of your very interesting and 
instructive magazine and should be obliged 
for advice. 


Answer.—Having had their own way 
about things, as you state it, got them into 
the habit of self-hunting. To overcome this 
habit is not so very easy to do unless you 
put them through a course of yard training 
and get them under perfect control and then 
when the season opens on game put them 
to work, one at a time, with the force collar 
on (as directed in The Amateur Trainer) 
till under nice control. By giving ample 
work they will become satisfied in your 





company and learn to hunt to the gun. When 
well in hand singly the two may be worked 
together as a brace, both wearing the force 
collar to remind them of the danger to 
themselves should they attempt to bolt or 
be unmindful to orders. Keeping up con- 


tinually during the hot season is both cruel 
and detrimental to the dogs’ health. Natur- 


ally, if you turn them loose together they 
will at once start for the fields and stay 
away until run down. One dog alone will 
hardly ever do that. Unchain one at a 
time and give him a chance for a romp of 
half an hour at least every day (preferably 
in the evening before feeding) and when 
this one comes in give the other the same 
chance. After both are in and well cooled, 
give their feed. 


H. G., Salt Lake City, Utah—I have a 
dog seven or eight months old that has had 
distemper but is entirely over it now; his 
eyes, however, are very red and seem in- 
flamed all the time. Is this usual after dis- 
temper? How can it be cured? 

Answer.—Doubtless your dog _ suffers 
from an ailment of the eyes called haws, 
which yields readily to Eye Lotion you will 
find advertised in this issue. 


—_—— 


L. H., Rochelle, Texas.—I have a dog 
that attempted to jump into the wagon while 
in rapid motion; he missed his footing and 
fell, the wheel passing over his back. The 
accident occurred a month ago, and, though 
in good spirits and having good appetite, 
is unable to use his hind legs. The dog is 
about four years old and was a valuable bird 
dog. Do you think there is any cure in such 
a case? *I should hate to kill him—he was 
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such a 
nine. 


smart, affectionate and useful ca- 

Answer.—Time and good care alone can 
solve the problem. Probably the spine was 
broken, or at least fractured, and permanent 
paralysis may be the result. 

I, T., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ago my beagle was hurt 
falling upon her. 
is very shy ever since of all noises. 


About six months 
badly by a box 
recovered but 
I wish 
to use her on rabbiis next season but fear 
she will not stand the report of the gun and 
run home. How can this shyness be over- 
come? 


She soon 


Answer.—It will require 
time and patience—must 


considerable 
learn by observa- 
tion that a mere noise is harmless. Take on 
leash and approach slowly noisy places; do 
not speak to dog; prevent her getting away 
from you and be sure no harm befalls her in 
the least. In course of time she will find 
protection in your company and cease fear- 
ing noises. Getting used to report of the 
gun must be done very gradually—fire the 
gun while the dog is a considerable distance 
from you and at once move off in another 
direction, as if nothing had happened. Re- 
peat this till she gives the report no atten- 
tion, then, by degrees, shoot when dog is 
nearer to you till all fear has subsided. 





S. L. S., Larimore, N. D.—I have a very 
bright liver and white pointer bitch. She is 
very headstrong and got into the habit, while 
stolen from me, to dig at gopher holes. 
What is the best way to break her of this? 

Answer.—Put the force collar on her with 
twenty-foot stout cord (%4-inch rope) and let 
her hunt up a piace to dig. 
ively engaged you come up quietly, take up 


While she is act- 


the cord and give her such a jerk as to com- 
pletely turn her heels over head. Without 
speaking a word you at once start off in op- 
posite direction, leaving doggy to make her 
Own observations. She soon follows you and, 
perhaps, digs at another gopher hole where 
the former tactics are third 
repetition will hardly be necessary, having 
learned that “lightning” strikes her 
digging at holes. 


repeated. A 


when 


H. K., Belleville, I1l.—Last summer when 


our gun club held regular weekly shoots I 


took my pointcr pup along so he should get 
used to the report of gun. He soon paid no 
attention to the noise. Later on in the fall, 
when out after quail, he seemed afraid of the 
gun and sneaked off to side or rear, and 
quit hunting every time a shot was fired. I 
tried him a number of times but never suc- 
ceeded in getting him right. Is this a clear 
case of gun-shyness? Can it be overcome 
and the dog made useful next season? 

Answer.—The youngster evidently took 
the report of the gun in the field as a warn- 
ing to desist hunting for game, not having 
first been introduced on game and properly 
initiated as would have been the cdse had 
ou pursued as directed in The Amateur 
It is not too late, however, to cor- 
rect this fault next season, but the begin- 
ning must be made before you expect to do 
any shooting in the field over this dog. 


M. B., Houston, Texas.—I am much in- 
terested in this department of Outdoor Life 
and eagerly await the arrival of the suc- 
ceeding numbers at the news stand. The 
Question Box is the first I scan, and i get 
deal of information therefrom. Il 
have two English setters that were trained 
by a professional and sold to me as perfect 
in every particular, but to my disgust were 
quite faulty in various ways. By following 
the instructions given to others I have been 
enabled to correct every one of these faults 
and now have a pair of dogs to be proud of. 
I would thank you for an opinion regarding 
a pup I have. It is an Irish setter about 
a year old. He is claimed to be of best 
strain, hunts well when out with the other 
dogs but never as yet has come to a point 
on birds. He has a very long, pointed nose 
or snout, but not as long as that of a grey- 
hound, and it is this that worries me. Dog 
men here tell me that this pup will never 
amount to much, if anything, as a bird dog, 
and call him a mongrel. 


Trainer. 


a good 


Answer.—An unusual long snout or muz- 
zle in itself does not prove ill breeding but 
is a suspicious sign. The Irish setter, how- 
ever, has a much longer muzzle than the av- 
erage English setter and that may mislead 
in judging this pup. Since he hunts well you 
need not be discouraged even if he does 
not point as yet; time and lots of opportu- 
nity on game in company with your other 
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dogs should have the desired effect before 
the hunting season opens next fall. But, 
should there be ground for the belief that, 
in part, the blood of a greyhound courses 
in his veins, then no time should be wasted 
in trying to train this dog, because, although 
he hunts well, the pointing instinct would 
not be sufficiently dominant for satisfactory 
work on birds. 





T. O. P., Salem, Ore.—I have a Chesa- 


peake Bay puppy seven weeks old. Could 
you tell me the best diet for it, and much 
oblige? 

Answer.—Fresh sweet milk, to which add 
crackers, stale bread, mush and the usual 
table scraps without fats. Feed six times a 
day till older and then three times only till 
six months old, from which time on twice a 
day will suffice. Proffer sufficiently to sat- 
isfy but never to glut. 
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The Short-Tailed Shrew.—‘“While clear- 
ing stumps from a field near a patch of 
woods, I discovered hidden under one of the 
roots, an animal about the size of a mouse. 
It resembled a mole in shape and in the 
color and texture of its fur, but it was much 
smaller. It was thick-set, legs short and 
snout long, and it had a peculiar musky 
The crown of its teeth were white, 
but the bases of them were bright chestunt. 
Instead of the two chisel-like teeth similar 
to those in the upper and lower jaws of a 
meadow-mouse, the two front teeth of this 
animal were pointed. Can you tell me, from 
this description, what the animal was?’— 
J. P. G., Washington, D. C. Your “mouse” 
was an insectivorous mammal commonly 
known as the short-tailed shrew. It is found 
in the damp meadows, in the swamps and in 
the woods alike; living under stones, logs, 
stumps and similar places. Its food consists 
chiefly of insects, and if you will search un- 
der boards or stones you will often find the 
hard wing-shells of beetles it has eaten, or 
perhaps the remains of a meadow-mouse or 


smell. 


a white-footed mouse that it has killed, for 
it is a ferocious little creature, capable of 
slaying an animal much larger than itself. 
Since it feeds on mice and destructive bee- 
tles, it is a beneficial animal on any farm. 
The Black-Billed and the Yellow-Billed 
Cuckoos.—“My grandfather is constantly re- 
ferring to a bird which we frequently hear 


in the orchard, as a ‘rain-crow.’ He says 
that it always sings before a storm. It is 
a long, slim bird, with a very long tail, the 


feathers of which are tipped with white, 


which shows when the bird is flying. The 
‘song’ is a sort of chuckling note. Please 
tell me through your pages what a ‘rain- 
crow’ is.”—R. F. T., Columbus, Ohio. Both 


the black-billed and the 
cuckoos are called “rain-crows” but they can 
in no way be considered weather prophets, 
as they sing every day during the nesting 
season, regardless of what the weather is 
or is going to be. As I have said in a previ- 
ous issues our cuckoos (unlike the European 
cuckoqg which lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds and compels the owner to hatch 


yellow - billed 
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them and rear the young ones) build nests 
for themselves and raise their brood in a 
natural manner. The nests are situated in 
apple trees or in bushes. They are little 
more than twig platforms with a light lining 
of leaves when there is any lining at all. The 
cuckoos are among the few species of birds 
that eat the “tent caterpillars” or “apple- 
tree worms” as they are called. The cuckoos 
tear holes into the web tents and eat the 
worms, hair and all. The walls of a cuckoo’s 
stomach have been found to be lined with 
the hairs of these caterpillars. 


Spring Habits of Toads.—“Why is it that 
toads are always found about waterways at 
this season of the year? I live near a river 
and the croaking of the toads in late April 
and in May is so loud and continuous at 
night that it keeps me awake, and often dur- 
ing the day the croaking heard. 
About the first of July they cease their noise 
and are then found in the 
about the lawns.”’—J. C., 
sylvania. All 
rect. 


may be 


wardens and 
Allentown, Penn- 
of your assertions are cor- 
Soon after leaving winter quarters, 
toads seek the waterways to lay their eggs. 
The egg-laying season lasts about six weeks. 
The eggs are embedded at intervals in a 
long string of gelatine that is cast on the 
stream’s bottom or tangled amid the aquatic 
vegetation. As soon as the eggs hatch, the 


little pollywogs eat their way to liberty, 
their first meal being the gelatine casing 
that has imprisoned them.’ Now they 


swarm along the edge of the stream or pond, 
living on the vegetable and animal matter. 
About the first of July they have trans- 


formed to tiny toads, and at once leave the 
water and during days of sunshine hide un- 
der leaves and other places that afford pro- 
tection. In the evening and on cloudy days, 
particularly after showers, they can be 
found in great numbers. 


Night Songs of Birds.—‘Is it unusual to 
hear birds singing at night? So far this 
spring I have heard chipping sparrows sing 
twice, long after the sun had disappeared.” 
—W. H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. That all de- 
pends on the birds you hear. Owls, whip- 
poor-wills and chuck-wills-widows are very 
seldom heard at any other time than after 
dark. Ducks, geese, herons and many other 
birds are about half-nocturnal, and a great 
many species of birds can be heard at night 
during the spring and fall migrations. There 
are very few true songsters that make a 
habit of singing at night. The mocking bird 
seems to be one of these exceptions, for it 
is not at all uncommon to hear him singing 
at all times of the day and night. The chip- 
ping sparrow, wood pewee and chebeck, or 
least flycatcher, as it is also called, are often 
heard at night. Other birds that I have 
heard after “taps” had been sounded are the 
robin, catbird, song sparrow, pheebe and 
spotted sandpiper. Some individuals seem 
to have the night-singing habit more than 
others. A chipping sparrow and a wood pe- 
wee that nested near my window could in- 
variably be heard every night. I have never 
been able to satisfy myself whether these 
birds are dreaming when they sing or 
whether they awaken and think that dawn 
is breaking. 


? > 
Angling vs. Fishing. 


An artificial rod of steel, 

An artificial silv’ry reel, 

An artificial angler’s look, 
Catches nothing more nor less 
Than artificial happiness. 


Just try an old-time fishing pole, 

That’s cut down by the water-hole, 

A stopper cork and cotton line, 

With buckshot mashed around the twine, 
Then dangle through the drooping fern, 

A small perch hook and squirming worm, 


And sitting in the cooling shade, 


By verdant 


weeping willows made, 


Just fish for memories, sweet and old, 
Of bygone days, when heart and soul 
Were fresh from youth’s unblemished mould 
A shadow in the waters see, 

Of our old selves as we used to be. 


ROY LURRY SLAUGHTER. 























FXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND MAGAZINES REGARDING THE “HAINES 


MODEL” 


Referring to the petition to the Colt and 
S. & W. people, published in Outdoor Life, 
a writer in the Sporting Goods Dealer says: 
“If Messrs. Haines and Lowdermilk would 
circulate the petition in Texas and Arizona 
there would be enough signers secured in 
sixty days to assure the production of the 
desired model. 

“The old style single action Frontier is 
the best all-round revolver ever sold. Its 
perfect grip and balance and hard shooting 
qualities made it very popular and it would 
continue to be the best seller to-day had the 
old rod-ejecting construction not been su- 
perseded by the swing-out cylinder, a very 
decided improvement. I venture to 
assert that the present user of the new 
Army and Police guns will make a grand 
rush for the pawnshops to get rid of these 
models the day the dealer gets the new 
Frontier in stock.” 

Speaking of the Colt single action (the 
gun it is hoped the new one will be pat- 
terned after), the Colt company says: “For 
over half a century this arm has seen more 
actual service and more of them have been 
produced than any revolver ever manufac- 
tured. The single action is still in demand 
by users of fire arms who require a combi- 
nation of reliability, durability and simplic- 
ity in construction.” 


“Imagine, if you can, Bill Hickok (Wild 
Bill) on one of his busy days trying to hold 
down his job as sheriff of Dodge City or 
Abilene with a pair of double action revol- 
vers. Does anyone suspect the nervy Pat 
Garrett of a weakness for a double action 
gun when he went after ‘Billy the Kid’ and 
relieved frontier society of a conscienceless 
outlaw? The redoubtable Bat Masterson, 


REVOLVER. 


now living in New York, no doubt could, if 
he would, give us an opinion on the subject 
of a practical small gun for an emergency, 
and his experience would surely be worth 
recording.”—R. A. Kane in Shooting and 
Fishing. 

After endorsing the proposed new model 
revolver in strongest terms, Samuel J. Fort, 
M. D., in Sports Afield, says: 

“In conclusion it may be said that every 
one conversant with the revolver knows that 
the single action is the best target weapon 
and those of us who love the revolver will 
hail the advent of the new model with 
pleasure.” 

“We have at present assembled through 
one magazine (Outdoor Life) alone the 
names of 100 parties who stand ready to 
purchase one each of the type of revolver 
proposed, and can show in addition to this 
where the Colt people have made conditional 
promises to build the gun should the demand 
continue and the calibre question be set- 
tled, which it now is. The introduction of a 
single action swing-out, to be made on the 
proposed lines, is almost an assured fact.’’— 
A. W. Lowdermilk in National Sportsman. 

“Who ever heard of a popular demand for 
a forward and back gun among the boys on 
the frontier? The double action was forced 
on a defenseless public—invenited probably 
by some mechanical engineer or expert who 
had never been out of sight of a sidewalk, 
who never had to sleep with his ‘cutter’ 
tied to his thigh, awaiting an emergency 
call, who never had to pour the sand and 
mud out of his holster after an argument 
with his broncho in some alkali wallow, and 
who neyer had to fire a few shots and spin 


the chambers daily during a six weeks 
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rain to ‘keep her from balking.’ Further- 
more, he certainly didn’t use his theoretic- 
ally perfect weapon as a double action while 
at target practice, or he would have discov- 
ered that the neighbors were in 
danger than the target as the 


greater 
result of try- 
ing to pull up about thirty pounds of main- 
spring and keep the bullseye in sight at the 
same time. However, it was invented and 
later adopted by our military men, some of 
whom had never seen a revolver save in a 
hermetically sealed holster located in the 
armpit or up between the shoulder-blades of 
some equally inexperienced 
on dress parade. 


brother officer 
During the later frontier 
days our two great revolver manufacturers 
put out good types of the double action wea- 
pon of large calibre, but one might ride from 
the Canadian border to the Rio Grande and 
not find one of them in the hands of a gen- 
uine western man. ’Tis true that some of 
them found their way to the West, but they 
seldom got outside of the city limits, and, if 
found at all, were usually in the hands of 
some gambler or tenderfoot. The later type 
of D. A. revolver, being much lighter than 
the first model, had at this 
commend it to public favor, but was it 
adopted by ‘the men who know?’ Not to 
any great extent; they just sawed about 2% 
inches off the barrel of the old reliable sin- 
gle action Colt and stood by the gun that 
had proved itself worthy of their confidence. 
During February and March of this year I 
made a trip through New Mexico, Arizona 
and the state of Sonora, Mexico, with an 
American friend. We rode through the Ya- 
qui and Sonora river country and through 
the Arisipe and Alamosa mineral districts 
—this being immediately after the killing of 
Mr. McKenzie and Dr. Coy of Chicago by 
Yaqui Indians. After leaving Kansas City 
on the outward trip I purchased of the 
train boy a copy of a sporting paper [un- 
doubtedly Outdoor Life], containing an arti- 
cle on the subject of the single action side- 
ejector revolver. I saw at once that the 
idea was a good one and with this in mind 
I made it a point to broach the subject to 
almost every man whom we met on our 
trip who had the appearance of being a 
hunter or plainsman and without a single 
exception the proposed improvement was 
most enthusiastically endorsed. It will be 


least much to 


remembered that New Mexico, Arizona and 
the northern part of Mexico are as yet 
frontier territory and the six-shooter is still 
very much in evidence. Like most gun 
cranks, I have a little collection of differ- 
ent types of rifles, pistols and revolvers. 
Among the latter class are ten of various 
makes intended for military use. One of 
this group is a single action Colt .45 calibre 
which was found on the person of a car 
robber by the chief of the secret service on 
one of the great railway lines of Chicago 
and presented to me by him. The muzzle 
of the gun is worn on the left side almost to 
the bore from constant friction against the 
saddle and it in many ways shows evidence 
of long service and practical use, but the 
four clicks of the most reliable lock mech- 
anism ever invented ring as musically as on 
the day when its voice was first heard. in 
public. Since becoming interested in this 
subject I have amused myself almost daily 
by handling the several revolvers in my 
possession, with a view to determine the 
style of handie best adapted to the needs of 
the practical user, and invariably I find my- 
self reaching for the .45 single action Colt. 
The large calibre makes it lighter than the 
others of its kind and the handle fits one’s 
hand like a carpenter’s favorite hammer or 
handsaw.”—R. A. Kane in Sports Afield. 

“It will be noticed that in this weapon 
there is embodied most all of the strong 
points of the old single action Frontier 
which has a world-wide reputation, and, at 
the same time, while preserving the general 
outline of that gun, it is supplied with a 
swing-out cylinder and other features which 
represent the highest development in re- 
volver construction. The main reason ex- 
isting to form an indisputable argument for 
this weapon is to dodge the excessive weight 
which every man is required to carry who 
adopts and uses a single action belt re- 
volver. All single action belt revolvers as 
now made are made on the .45 frame, and 
the .45 frame and .45 calibre is really the 
lightest weight single action procurable. 
The manufacturers have made no attempt 
to cater to the wishes of those who would 
prefer a single action in medium calibre 
other than to offer them the .45 frame cham- 
bered and bored for medium size cartridges 
which is, of course, a much heavier weapon 
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on account of the superfluous metal in 
frame, cylinder and barrel. This addi- 
tional weight is not only absolutely useless 
but makes the weapon positively painful to 
carry on a belt.”"—A. W. 
Recreation. 

“Mr. Walter Winans, in ‘The Art of Re- 
volver Shooting,’ gives the double action an 
exceedingly black eye. There is a tendency 
on this side of the water to make fun of Mr. 
Winans’ book and underestimate him, but 
he certainly is in the very front rank as a 
shooter, and is probably the most reliable 
and consistent performer wiih the revolver 
that there is. He has won nearly all of the 
rapid fire, disappearing target, and advanc- 
ing target matches at Bisley for years, al- 
ways cocking the hammer with his thumb 
for each shot. He can put any of his per- 
formances in evidence and then ask the dou- 
ble action and automatic 
or to find some record made by either a 
double action or automatic pistol to touch it 
and they can’t do it. The funny thing is 
that we don’t see any phenomenal records 
made in quick firing, any revolver, matches 
to which they are admitted, by auto pistols. 
That is the very sort of thing at which they 
should excel, it seems to me. I’d be per- 
fectly willing to admit that they were_bet- 
ter than a revolver for that. But the fact 
remains that even there the old single action 
is at the head of the procession.”—Extract 
from Letter Written by Pascal De Angelis. 

“It is the mobility of the 
ability to quickly point and discharge it 
at rapidly-moving objects or those _ that 
quickly change directions, from the back of 
a galloping horse, at targets moving or sta- 
tionary or from a rapidly-moving train at ob- 
jects within the limits of its effective range 
that the pistol will ever demonstrate iis 
superiority. It is the gun best adapted for 
the service that I have just outlined that we 
are asking the armors to put out for us, one 
with a handle that, when seized hurriedly, 
will fit the hand naturally like the tools of 
an expert workman, of simple and durable 
mechanism, susceptible of the highest ad- 
justment, so that it will be the chosen arm 
of the painstaking marksman as well as the 
soldier and snap shot. We want a hammer 
heavy enough to insure quick and sure igni- 
tion and with a comb of such form as will 


Lowdermilk in 


men to equal it 


pistol, the 


enable the man behind the gun to control the 
fire and manipulate the 


weapon with one 
hand. We want a gun constructed on such 
lines as will enable one to ‘throw down’ (or 
up) on an object quickly without being 


obliged to put a reverse curve in one’s fore- 
arm in order to bring the parrel into the 


line of sight. We want a trigger that does 
not double the road between stations and 
work overtime between the _ shots. Ve 


want a trigger guard large enough to pro- 
tect the trigger, but not large enough to 
spoil the symmetry of outline. We 
our revolver—the Haines 
structed of the 
known 


want 
model’—con 
material for the 
to guuomakers, so that in the 
weight called for it will stand the strain of 


best pur- 


pose 


modern smokeless loads. I believe that 
within the year the manufacturers will re- 
spond to our demand for the new belt gun. 


We know what we want and in the language 
of a now popular song, ‘We want 
Want anc 


what we 
we want it.’”—Extract from Arti- 
cle Written for Northwestern Sportsman by 
R. A. Kane. 

“IT have long had in mind the plan for 
such a gun as we are now after, but up to 
this time I had not thought it 
bring any concerted action to bear on the 
matter; now, however, I am convinced that 
the desired results will be 
know if we 


possible to 


obtained. I 
can get a revolver made ex- 
actly on the lines of the old S. A. .45 Colt, 
except with solid jointless frame and S. UO. 
cylinder, .88 Special cartridge, 6 or 6%-inch 
barrel, to weigh about 32 ounces, six shot, 
we would have the best and most popular 
gun ever put on the market, and o1 that 
would undoubtedly surpersede most of the 
heavy frame revolvers now in use and sav‘ 
the cost of making so many different kind 
and calibres. When the Colts made the old 
cap-and-ball revolvers they made them in all 
desirable :bores from .31 to .44, with frames 
and weights to match the bore; now they 
eppear to think that the users should be sat- 
isfied with the 


S 


same heavy frame for all 
of fact the 
these revolvers have not always been so en- 
tirely satisfied, but simply accepted the best 
obtainable.”—Extracts from Letter 
Mr. E. H. Hooper. 

After mentioning some dozen or so mil- 
itary revolvers in his possession, a corre- 


bores. As a matter users of 


from 
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spondent 
automatic 
that could 


mae: “ 


pistol. 


also have a 


The workmanship is all 
be desired, but I would hate to 
be called on to defend the ownership of a 
mine, the title of a homestead or the brand 


LIFE. 


on a steer with it if the other feilow had a 
‘Haines model’ Colt or S. & W. and could 
handle it in the manner so well known in the 
old days.”—A,. E. T. 


SHOOTING ARMS IN GENERAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In re. the question 
of guns, wish to say that I have used most 
all kinds. I started out in 1862 with a short 
club of a musket loaded with a big round 
ball and three buckshot. Then we got the 
Enfield rifle. It was a good gun to kick ana 
shoot in a crowd with, but for hunting they 
were a failure, compared with the modern 
gun. I have used the 


Ballard, Sharps, 


Sporting Spencer, Remington, Colts, Marlin 
and Savage. I used a .40-82 Winchester for 
ten years and did good work with it. I sold 
it and bought a .303 Savage and used that 
a few years. Now I have a .33 H. P. Win- 
chester, 1886 model, and while I have only 
used it one fall, I think I am going to'like it 
very well. W. D. GRIFFITH. 


MARLIN RIFLES, LOADS AND BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
some years 
your rifle 


have been for 
interested reader of 
trap department, and have 
often been sorely tempted to butt in. The 
article signed “B” in the January number, 
asking the users of Marlin rifies to rise and 


a closely 
and 


be counted has overcome my modesty, and 
I feel that I must, if allowed space in your 
columns, speak out in meeting. 

After more than twenty 
nearly all models of all (United 
States) made rifies, I have found the Mar- 
lin ahead of any others selling at anything 
near the 
and convenience. 
and the 


years’ use of 


American 


same money, in accuracy, safety 
Their action is reliable, 
side ejection secures the shooter 
from any possible danger from premature or 


accidental explosion. Their take-down 


Sys- 
tem is convenient, and as strong as the 
solid rifle. 

Remington’s Special $100 single’ shot 
might show a little smaller-made group at 
200 yards, and probably the same could be 
said of any of the hand-muzzle loaders of 


similar grade. 


But no one would think of 
buying one of these for that “all around” 
gun which we are all looking for. I also 
take it that most of us are interested in 
loading our own shells with modern smoke- 
less powder 

I have two Marlin 1893 model rifies, a 
.25-36, 26-inch barrel, which is extremely 


satisfactory for its size, and another cham- 
bered for the .32 H. P. S. which would be 


“it” if there was not a difference in the 


drift of the different powered loads, a diffi- 
culty which does not appear in the .25-36. 
My most successful home-made load for the 
.25 is Ideal bullet No. 257231, 10 per cent. 
tin, 10 per cent. antimony, 80 per cent. lead, 
lubricated with a mixture of Japan wax, 
vaseline, mutton tallow and graphite, prin- 
cipally graphite. I use eleven grains L. & R. 
Lightning smokeless, the remainder of shell 
being filled to within one-eighth of top with 
“Cream of Wheat,” and the bullet pressed 
in so as to leave the first groove for lubri- 
cation exposed. This puts considerable 
pressure on the powder but some pressure 
seems to be necessary to make Lightning 
burn perfectly behind a lead or alloyed bul- 
let. This load is very satisfactory as to ac- 
curacy and penetration, and holds up nearly 
as well as the factory load. Also a suffi- 
cient percentage of the shots will score on 
woodchucks up to sixty rods, 
the interest in the 


to keep up 
game. But this bullet 
will not mushroom, which makes it useless 
for anything except target, or small game 
shooting. Very fine groups can be made 
with the 86-grain bullet No. 25720, 7 per 
cent. tin, and six to eight grains Lightning, 
shell filled with “Cream of Wheat” as above. 


Reduced loads in this cartridge have not 
worked well with me, without filling the 
shell. 


I charge it to too much air space, as 
the cartridge is quite large. 

All these loads, from the factory full 
load, down, follow the same line of sight- 
ing. One only has to increase the sight ele- 
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vation for the lighter loads. If the Ideal 
company would make a mould for soft lead 
tips for this caliber, as they now do for the 
larger bullets, it would remove my only ob- 
jection to this cartridge. The factory car- 
tridge fills the bill all right, but I like to 
load my own. 

Have not experimented much with the 
.32 Special, but the Sharpshooter powder 
seems to work best for reduced loads, and 
ten grains to be the limit. I often wonder 
how some writers manage to use twelve or 
fourteen grains of it, also what their target 
looks like. Think they might be a little 
more explicit as to composition of bullets, 
etc. Ten grains Sharpshooter and a bullet 
7 per cent. tin will make a 4-inch group at 
200 yards with my .32; but the trajectory is 
rather high, and the drift is a foot less in 
the direction of the pitch of the rifling than 
the factory H. P. load, which makes an 
equally good group. Have not made a trial 
of the antimony alloys, as my outfit lacks 
a bullet sizer, which I expect soon to have 
and antimony casts a larger bullet than the 
lead and tin mixture, so much so that the 
chamber will not admit them. I have found 
Marlin rifles to be chambered closer than 
other makes, except the Remington, which, 
in @ measure, accounts for the excellent 
shooting qualities of both. 

“B” asks what advantage the .32 Special 


has been to the rifle fraternity. I have found 
the bottle-neck an advantage in reloading, 
over the straight taper, as in the .32-40. The 
bottle-neck, fitting the bullet closely the 
whole length of the bearing makes certain 
the holding of the bullet in line with the 
bore, while the taper shell in contact with 
the bullet only at the extreme edge, allows 
it to be sometimes started in a tipping man- 
ner, also allows the hot powder gas to strip 
the lubrication off the bullet before it leaves 
the shell. For bullets seated in the barrel, 
the taper shell might be better. Let us hear 
from others on the bottle-neck, also on the 
question of drift. I would like to confine my- 
self to one rifle, but not to one load. And 
if one must adjust a wind gauge, as well 
as allow for elevation when changing loads, 
it becomes too complicated. 

After reading the articles by Brothers 
Haines and Whelen on the deficiencies of a 
certain make of rifle using the same excel- 
lent cartridges as the 1893 model Marlin, I 
wonder why they do not try a rifle which is 
free from all the faults mentioned. 

For good, hard, accurate shooting and 
all around convenience and reliability, give 
me the Marlin 1893 modél over any purely 


sporting rifle manufactured in the United 
States. And I have owned them all. 
A. M. ROGERS. 


NEW SHELLS SUGGESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with much 
interest Mr. Ashley A. Haines’ article in 
April Outdoor Life in reply to the query of 
a correspondent as to whether or not there 
were too many cartridges. 

I heartily agree with his views as to the 
answer, that there are too many and that 
there are not enough. It is undoubtedly 
true that there are altogether too many of 
the black powder cartridges, and it is also 
true that there are not enough cartridges 
of the modern smokeless type, but I differ 
from him somewhat as to the requirements 
in that direction. Mr. Haines. desires a 
smokeless cartridge, having high velocity, 
made on the lines of a .38-40-shell necked 
down to take a .35 caliber bullet. There 
are already on the market the .38-40 W. 


H. V., with a velocity of 1,700 feet per sec- 
ond, also the .32-20 W. H. V., with a velocity 
of 1,575 feet per second (both figures being 
taken from catalogue). Either one of these 
should be sufficient for the purpose which 
he indicates, provided the velocity be suffi- 
cient. If the velocity be defective he will 
be unable to put sufficient powder of a sult- 
able kind in the shells mentioned to ger 
above those velocities. He will be obliged 
to get more powder room by using possibly 
a .38-55 shell necked down, or preferably 
tapered, to .35 caliber and using it in the 
regular Winchester .38-55 action. However, 
I think he complained that these cartridges 
were not accurate owing to lack of twist. 
If this be the case, simply let the factories 
increfse the twist. 
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However, I know from experience that 
the .32-20 W. H. V. is absolutely accurate at 

0 yards when used in the ordinary .32-20 
Winchester. I can not speak from expe- 
rience of the .38-40 W. H. V., and would 
like to know if Mr. Haines can. But I think 
we need some new smokeless shells and will 
describe two of them. 

The first is in a .25 caliber to take the 
place in single shot rifles of the .25-35 Win- 
chester and the .25-36 Marlin. Both of these 
cartridges are splendid shooting loads when 
fired from single shot target rifles, rivaling 
in accuracy the best hand-made muzzle- 
loading barrels. However, the target shooter 
is barred from using them because the shells 
soon break, when reloaded, and in so doing 
are likely to ruin the chamber of the rifle, 
as they did in my .25-35 Winchester single 
shot. 

Therefore the first cartridge needed is a 
.25-35 Winchester with a straight tapered 
shell. Not being able to buy this on the 
market, I had a reamer made with which |] 
made a die and swaged the .28-30 Stevens 
shell down to .25 caliber at the muzzle, 
making it a straight taper the whole length, 
then chambered the rifle with the same 
reamer and thus made a cartridge which I 
can reload almost indefinitely without its 
breaking. This cartridge, loaded with eigh- 
teen grains L. & R. Lightning powder and 
the 86-grain W. H. V. metal-cased bullet, 
is absolutely accurate at 500 yards. It 
makes a splendid target load and is also 
good for woodchucks and other small game. 
It is not too powerful to shoot in a farming 
community since the high velocity (2,000 
foot-seconds) breaks the bullet all to pieces 
when it strikes the earth or any other ob- 
struction, and it does not glance about 
where you do not want it to go. With the 
117-grain bullet and nineteen grains of the 
same powder it is good for 1,000 yards tar- 
get work, and still the bullet goes to pieces 
when it strikes, thus making it the safest 
style of rifle to use. 

Therefore, as soon as the cartridge com- 
panies can be induced to duplicate this car- 
tridge one want will be filled. 

The next new vartridge I am now at work 
upon, but have not completed it as yet. It 
is a high velocity .22 caliber cartridge made 


by tapering the .25-25 Stevens shell down 
to .22 caliber at the muzzle, straight taper, 
and loading it with a metal-patched bullet 
weighing from sixty to eighty-six grains, ac- 
cording to the range desired, with a load of 
smokeless powder sufficient to give a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,000 feet per second. The 
rifle, which is now in course of construction, 
will have an §8-inch twist, and unless some- 
thing unexpected happens, this. cartridge 
will be absolutely accurate, with the longer 
bullet, at 600 to 700 yards. I think this will 
be a fine cartridge to take into the woods on 
a fishing trip, and to shoot woodchucks, 
ducks, geese, squirrels, etc., since with the 
full metal-patched bullet it will not tear them 
much while with the soft point, particu- 
larly if made hollow point as well, it will 
be very deadly upon such game as needs a 
hard smashing blow, like woodchuck, etc., 
to make them lie still where hit. 


The object aimed at is the extreme ac 
curacy possessed by the metal-patched load, 
which, when shot from the shell in the or- 
dinary way, equals the best muzzle loaders 
in use on the range, also the flat trajectory 
which eliminates a great deal of the guess- 
work as to how far it is from you to the 
game. Also, for target shooting it is a 
great deal pleasanter to use a shell whicn 
you can simply place in the rifle and fire 
than one in which you must poke the bullet 
down from the muzzle or insert it in the 
breech ahead of the shell, getting your fin- 
gers dirty from the lubricant and spilling 
your powder. 

Few people are aware of the extreme ac- 
curacy of the modern smokeless metal- 
patched cartridges for the reason that they 
are never made up into regular target rifles, 
unless upon special order, their use being 
confined to military and repeating sporting 
rifles, where the best of cartridges do not 
show at their best. 

In developing the .22 caliber rifle. above 
mentioned I was greatly handicapped by my 
inability to get the metal-patched bullets, 
but at last succeeded in making them my- 
self as anyone can do at small expense. 

If some of my brother riflemen should 
think favorably of either of the above car- 
tridges and would back my request to the 
companies, we might be able to induce them 










































to manufacture them and thus save the labor 
of swaging them down by hand. 

The making of the reamer is the most ex- 
pensive part of the entire undertaking and 
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one reamer is sufficient for a great many 
chambers, but it would be better if we could 
buy the goods direct from the makers. 


CHARLES NEWTON. 


AN ANSWER AND SOME COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take great in- 
terest in reading all the articles in your 
valuable magazine under the head of Rifle 
and Trap. In the March number Mr. E. F. 
Gordon inquires which is the most power- 
ful cartridge, .32 Special with 170-grain bul- 
let or .803 Savage with 190-grain bullet? In 
answer to his query it seems the penetra- 
tion is claimed the same (twelve boards) 
with soft-nosed bullets, but forty-five boards 
for the .32 Special and thirty-seven boards 
for the .303 Savage with full metal-patched 
bullets. This varies a good deal from my 
experience and also from the claims made 
by their makers. The Winchester company 
claims 2,057 foot seconds for the .32 Special 
instead of 2,112 and thirty-eight inches pen- 
etration instead of forty-five. 

The Savage company claims 2,000 foot 
seconds instead of 1,840 for the .303 with 
thirty-nine inches penetration in one place 
and yet in their catalogue they claim fifty 
inches penetration, clear pine, for the .303. 

These figures differ somewhat from my 
own experience with these two guns. I have 
used a .32 Special, 26-inch barrel, and @ 
20-inch carbine, and I have failed to put a 
hard-nosed bullet through a green fir tree 
fourteen inches in diameter. 

I own and use a .303 Savage and have 
shot several bullets through a green fir tree 
twenty-four inches in diameter. I have shot 
through a dead log (away up from the 


ground, say about 100 feet from the roots, 


where the wood is not so tough) thirty 
inches in diameter. According to my ex- 
perience, the .32 Special is a splendid hunt- 


ing cartridge with good range and smashing 
power, but away short on penetration with 
full metal-patched bullets, compared with 
the .303 Savage. 

Will you or some one else who knows 
please tell me through the columns of Out- 
door Life what the striking energy of the 
.25-35 Winchester or Savage is? They keep 
telling us about the striking energy of all the 
“cannons,” but nothing of the smaller cali- 
bers. I consider the .25-35 a very powerful 
cartridge when used on deer. I have never 
hit a bear with any kind of gun, so can’t 
say what it does to Bruin. 

Why don’t ammunition manufacturers 
make a metal-patched bullet with one or two 
deep grooves to carry lubricant, the same 
as lead bullets? I believe it would lengthen 
the life of the barrel. T. E. STARK. 





Replying to your question regarding the 
.25-35 Winchester or Savage, would say that 
the penetration of this bullet in dry pine 
boards seven-eighths of an inch thick, at fif- 
teen feet from the muzzle, with the soft- 
point bullet, is eleven boards, and with the 
metal-patched bullet is thirty-six boards. The 
trajectory at 100 yards is 1.32 inches; at 200 
yards the trajectory is 6.21 inches.—Editor. 


THE PROPOSED REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life and being deeply in- 
terested in the proposed new S. O. S. A. 
revolver, have read with interest all that 
has been written along this line, and wish 
to put in a word for what it may be worth. 
Being a traveling man and a gun crank, I 
have talked gun to many men in Colorado 


and Wyoming and find that almost without . 


exception shooters are very much interested 





in the “Haines” model. There is some 
difference of opinion as to caliber but I find 
that all are willing to take the caliber that 
satisfies the majority. 

There is no doubt at all in my mind that 
the “Haines” mode! in a .88 caliber would 
be a winner as soon as put on the market. 
There is not a reader of Outdoor Life in- 
terested in belt guns who would not be a 
purchaser. 
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There are some men in my territory who 
do not read your most excellent magazine 
(in fact read none of the magazines devoted 
to sport) who know nothing at all of the 
agitation for an ideal belt gun. I have 
found many of these men interested at once 
when told of the good work going on. 
Among them are many who undoubtedly 
would be purchasers were the gun put on 
the market and brought to their attention 
in any way. 

Personally, I would rather see the re- 
volver built by the Smith & Wesson people 
as most of my shooting has been done with 


their arms, but I stand ready to purchase the 
first one of these guns offered for sale, be 
it made by either the Colt or the Smith & 
Wesson people. 

And a word, too, in defense of the much- 
talked-of automatic. I have one of these 
guns in a .38 caliber and like it very much. 
It is accurate, a hard hitter and in this in- 
stance reliable. I have fired my gun almost 
2,000 times and have not had the slightest 
trouble with it in any way. It has been sub- 
jected, too, to some pretty severe tests. 
There is room for improvement, however, 
in the automatic. R. L. BLACK. 


THE .303 and .32 SPECIAL BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe the in- 
formation you recently gave in reply to my 
question concerning the .303 Savage and .32 
Winchester Special cartridges was taken 
from the Winchester catalogue, which I do 
not think will be correct, if these cartridges 
are loaded with L. & R. Lightning powder 
and bullets as stated in my recent letter 
to you. 

I wrote the U. M. C. Company about 
these two cartridges and they gave the fol- 
lowing information: .303 Savage, twenty- 
six grains L. & R. Lightning No. 1 powder, 
182-grain bullet, 1,900 feet average velocity, 
penetration forty-two and _  seven-eighths 
inches pine boards twenty feet from muzzle; 
trajectory, fired at 200 yards, height at 100 
yards, 5.73 inches. .32 Winchester Special, 
twenty-six grains L. & R. Special powder 
(not on the market), 165-grain bullet, 2,057 
feet average velocity; penetration, forty-one 
and seven-eighths inches pine boards twenty 
feet from muzzle; trajectory, fired at 200 
yards, height at 100 yards, 5.92 inches. 
Which is quite different from the Winchester 
tables. 


SAVAGE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
in answer to Mr. G. W. Swan’s query in re- 
gard to Savage rifies that I am the proud 
possessor of two Savage rifies, one a .30-30 
and the other a .22 repeater and find they 
are first-class in every respect. 


There is no 


I believe the .303 Savage cartridge loaded 
with twenty-seven grains L. & R. No. 1 
Lightning powder and 180-grain bullet, will 
give greater striking force, longer range 
and flatter trajectory than the .382 Winches- 
ter Special loaded with twenty-five grains 
L. and R. No. 1 Lightning powder and 170- 
grain bullet. I think the .32 Special would 
give a little higher velocity, but the bullet 
being lighter, would perhaps give as high 
or higher trajectory. I would iike to know 
the exact merits of these two cartridges 
loaded exactly as here described, if some 
one can give the information at some future 
time in Outdoor Life. 

Do you think we will get the “New 
Frontier” or “Haines Model” revolver manu- 
factured by the Colt company soon? I did 
not have my name attached to the list as 
published by you, but have written to the 
Colt company requesting the manufacture of 
such a revolver and I think enough has been 
written to convince them that they will sell 


readily. E. F. GORDON. 


RIFLES. 


creepy motion in the trigger. I have shot 
my .30-30 Savage with other makes on deer, 
coyotes, etc., and find it a splendid gun. The 
action is smooth and easy and never sticks. 


ED HEAGNEY. 
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L. P. SMITH AS A SALESMAN. 


Here is a story about Louis P. Smith, the 
young gun manufacturer of Ithaca, N. Y. 
He grew up in the gun business with his 
father, and on the latter’s demise two or 
three years ago succeeded to a handsome in- 
terest in the gun business and a comfortable 
fortune beside. Since that time his life has 
been made more or less of a burden by pro- 
moters of various enterprises seeking capi- 
tal in exchange for patent rights, blue sky 
and hot air. A democratic young fellow 
without a private secretary, he has under- 
taken to meet and dispose of all such, him- 
self, handling them with a suave urbanity 
that is the delight of his friends and the 
envy of others. 


But even the armor of perpetual good 
nature must at times prove irksome and Mr. 
Smith’s friends were surprised one morning 
recently to see him, with a ferocious, de- 
termined air, chaining an ugly brindle pup 
to a ring in the corner of his office where 
it growled and bared its teeth at all visitors. 


“What's that for, Louis?” they inquired. 


“What’s he for?” scowled the gun maker. 
Tl tell you. He’s for the next bunco 
steerer who comes taking up my -time with 
some $10,000 gold brick scheme. That’s 
what he’s for. And Mr. Bunco Steerer will 
get him, too,” he continued, as the unac- 
customed frown gradually gave way before 
his usual sunny smile, “Yes, I think he’ll 
get him—good and plenty.” 


The brindled pup growled and bristled 
in the corner for a week and nothing un- 
usual happened. 

Then arrived a man with the prospectus 
in his pocket of an Arizona gold mine that 
only required the capital of Mr. Smith and 
a few other eastern tenderfeet to turn into 
a veritable bonanza. 


The promoter was ushered in, the door 
closed behind him and the factory superin- 
tendent sent two of his men for a stretcher, 
detailing another to stand by at the tele 
phone ready to call the ambulance. From 
behind the door came the monotonous 
sound of the promoter’s “‘patter’” as he un- 
folded glowing visions designed to prove 
bright and blinding to unsophisticated eyes. 

At last a pause in the stream of talk. 

“Listen!”’ exclaimed the office boy in a 
tragic whisper. “Listen fur de purp!” 

But, instead of destruction and chaos, 
floated out through the transom the calm, 
even voice of the proprietor in just the tone 
he uses to win a renewal order from a re- 
fractory customer. 

“Now, look here. I’ve got a dog’’—and 
the rest was lost except for an occasional 
fragment of an astounding, nay, an almost 
royal pedigree. 

Mr. Smith comes of a family of salesmen. 
His father and grandfather before him knew 
how to sell goods. The Smith Brothers of 
typewriter fame are his uncles. He is nota 
stranger to the road himself. 

In about half an hour the door opened 
and the gold mine promoter emerged. His 
linen was clean, his clothes untorn, his hair 
not even ruffled. But in his hand he held a 
chain. And at the other end of the chain 
came reluctantly the brindle pup. 

Now an office boy is a privileged char- 
acter. Sometimes he is impertinent. 
if he has in his pocket a silver quarter that 
the visitor bestowed, he may. be forgiven for 
presuming somewhat upon short acquaint- 
ance. 

“Sell any minin’ stock?” he inquired in a 
confidential undertone. 

“No. But I bought a dog,” 
said. 


Also 


the visitor 


A QUERY ANSWERED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
insert in your April issue of Outdoor Life a 
few lines in answer to Mr. G. W. Swan’s 
questions? I have used the Savage rifle for 
several years continually and have found it 
to possess all the qualities one could wish 
for in a rifle. I have used both .30-30 and 
.303 calibers, but the latter I like the best 


and use all the time. It shoots a little 
harder than the .30-30 caliber with Savage 
ammunition. I consider it one of the best 
guns for all kinds of game, because of the 
varied kinds of ammunition one can use. It 
uses six cartridges and the .803 expanding 
is good enough to hunt any game in Amer- 
ica with. The .303 paper patched is the best 
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for target work and fine for game such as 
antelope, coyotes, wolves, etc. The _ .303 
miniature is just the thing for rabbits, 
grouse etc, I reload all my ammunition 
and find it much more satisfactory. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Company, New Haven 
Conn., in their new hand book for rifle shoot- 
ers, gives much of the information wanved 
by Mr. Swan and also tells how to properly 
reload the dense high power ammunition 
satisfactorily. 

I think the Savage is the safest gun 
made. When hunting you can carry it at 
full cock, with the safety on, and a car- 
tridge in the barrel, with absolute safety. 


This one would not care to do with a rifle 
with a hammer. Again, it can be cocked 
as quickly and as easily as the other, with 
no danger of the thumb slipping off the 
hammer. The pull is sometimes creepy, but 
this can be remedied by filing down the 
point of the sear and making it as fine as a 
hair trigger if you wish. I have never had 
any gun to stick or jam. 

I do not know of any automatic arm 
made at present to shoot the .30-30. The 
.30 and .35 ecaliber cartridges used in the 
automatic are short and have ‘no great 
power. WALTER W. STEWART. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At the office of 
Shooting and Fishing last week I had the 
pleasure of inspecting the sight for the im- 
proved model of the new Springfield rifle, 
shortly to be issued. This is the first one 
I have seen, and this description is sent in 
the belief that others may be interested. 

It is gratifying to note that the inferior 
sight furnished with the first issue of these 
rifles is to be replaced with such a remark- 
ably good one. It will be seen from the il- 
lustration that it is practically the 1901 
model Krag sight, with certain improve- 
ments both in the adjustment for windage 
and in the method of attaching to the barrel. 


Few of us had any fault to find with the 
1901 model. It had no traverse screw for 
windage, to be sure, but riflemen soon ac- 
quired the knack of making fine adjustments 
by tapping on one side or the other with the 
head of a shell. There were some who 
craved the old .45 calibre Buffington sight, 
with its worm gear windage adjustment; 
but when it was recalled that more than sev- 
eniy-five per cent. of the troubles with this 
sight were due to the worm gear getting 
joose and out of order, and it was found how 
solid and durable the 1901 sight could be 
made, little complaint was heard in this di- 
rection. In the present sight, however, the 
worm gear has returned, but with a tension 
spring which keeps it firmly pressed against 
the thumbscrew, taking up all lost motion 
from wear; and the new arrangement prom- 
ises to do away with the troubles of the old 
.45 calibre Buffing on, while securing its un- 


doubted advantages in the way of fine and 
easy lateral adjustments. 

The general make-up of the sight, too, is 
heavier and more substantial than any of its 





predecessors. The admirable method of at- 
taching to the barrel by means of loops en- 
circling it, found also in the first .30 calibre 
Springfield sight, is retained in this, and the 
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left hand side of the leaf is roughened by 
file cuts for the purpose of giving extra fric- 
tion when the binding screw in the slide is 
tightened. 

Besides the peep, which can be set for 
any range from 100 up to over 2,000 yards, 
there are four open sight notches, all cut in 
the same shape, but so placed that one or 
more of them is always available at any 
range up to 2,500 yards. With the leaf down 
flat the battle sight is brought into play and 
is equivalent to about 400 yards’ elevation. 

The improved method of attaching is also 
extended to the front sight, which has a loop 
encircling the barrel and a means for adjust- 
ing it to the lateral zero of the gun before 
the finishing touches are applied. This ad- 
justing for the lateral zero is done by a corps 
of shooters employed at the arsenal, and it 
is the intention that every gun shall be shot 
until it is accurately lined up. 

The whole sight is, in fact, so good that 
it is hard to offer any criticism. The only 
feature wherein any improvement is sug- 
gested is the substitution of some kind of a 
friction clutch for the slide binding screw 
the same to be operated by pressing a but- 
ton against a strong tension spring for re- 
lease. This would enable the skirmisher to 
more easily adjust his elevation with one 
hand, just as he can now change his windage 
with one hand. It is now possible to do so 
with the present arrangement, but not easy. 

Then, again, it would be a help if the 
rear surface of both the front sight tip and 
the metal around the rear sight peep and 
notches were roughened by the same kind 


of file-cutting that is found on the left sic 
of the leaf. This would stop all reflection 
from these surfaces and do away with that 
somewhat absurdly busy period just before a 
match is shot, when every man is so ab- 
sorbed in painting or smoking his sights or 
protecting them from being rubbed after the 
blackening process. 

In short, the new production is not only 
a good military sight but a good target sight 
as well; and the importance of having it so 
is greater than appears at first thought, in- 
asmuch as it removes the incentive in mid 
and long range shooting to use other than 
the national arm. When the standard mili- 
tary rifle is equipped with a crude sight with 
which fine work is difficult or impossible, 
riflemen find greater pleasure in practicing 
with target rifles equipped with the finest 
sights they can devise. And the influence 
of the good 1901 sight can be seen in the al- 
most total disappearance of all except the 
government rifle for mid and long rang 
shooting. The increased military efficiency 
resulting from so much practice with the of 
ficial weapon is an immense advantage which 
is generally overlooked by the advocates of 
the crude military sight. 

If, now, the gun could only be lengthened 
to the old standard 30-inch barrel, we would 
have the finest military rifle in the world, 
and the cavalryman could be supplied with 
a really light and handy carbine. But, per- 
haps, we are expecting too much, and heaven 
knows we have enough to be thankful! for in 
this new sight. 

W. G. HUDSON, M.D. 


CANON CITY (COLO.) GUN CLUB. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The opening shoot 
of the Arkansas Valley Rifle Association 
was held at Canon City on May 30th and 
was one of the most successful shoots in 
every respect ever held in the state. The 
weather conditions were favorable with the 
exception of being a little windy part of 
the day. About fifty shooters took part 


and everybody seemed to enjoy himself. 
There were present shooters from Buena 
Vista, Cripple Creek, Denver and Florence. 
Tom Blunt won cup for three highest 


scores—200 yard (German ring); J. J. Arm- 
strong won cup for most 25’s, making four. 


A. A. PARKER, Sec’y. 


PRAISE FOR THE NEW .30-45. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in your Outdoor Life and am espe- 
cially interested in the rifle and trap de- 


partment, so I thought I would add a few 
words to the small vs. large caliber discus 
sion, rather calling attention to the extraor- 
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dinary power of the new .30 Springfield or 
.30-45 recently brought out. I really believe 
it stands in a class by itself. 

I own a .30-30 Marlin and have had con- 
siderable experience with the Winchester 
.405, .85 and .45-90. But the gun that an- 
swers my requirements as an ideal hunting 


gun is this .30-45. I use a Winchester, 95 
model. The cartridge is loaded with forty- 
five grains of W. A. Laflin & Rand 
against thirty-four grains of same pow- 
der used in the .30-40 Krag. Of course 


some will object to this gun on the grounds 
that it takes a bottle-neck shell. I have not 
been able to see why so many have had 
trouble reloading bottle-neck shells. I am 
sure that they have given me no trouble. I 
reload for my .30-30 and .30-45 and when 
accuracy is wanted I always use my own 
reloaded ammunition. This idea of not be- 
ing able to reload high power cartridges has 
never seemed reasonable to me. They were 
loaded at the factory and all one needs are 
the tools to do the same over again. 

The great advantage of this .30-45 is its 
killing power and its low trajectory, being 
only 10.49 inches for 300 yards. The killing 
power or striking force of any bullet de- 
pends upon its velocity and weight of bullet 
and diameter when mushroomed, or ability 
to tear and penetrate enough to shock nerve 
centers or cause exhausting hemorrhages. 
To spend all its force upon an animal, it 
must lodge in the body of animal hit. 

Now, in looking over the table of velocity, 
energy, etc., given in the Winchester cata- 
logue, we find the following ranking in en- 
ergy at fifty feet from muzzle of gun. 

Energy at Fifty Feet from Muzzle. 


tie ih 6k Fb ap eb ve wacabien owe. onal kee 
i Sy ers ee 3,020 
I PE eT ee 2,567 
Te eee 2,488 

But this is not of so much importance, 


since we seldom make a shot at fifty feet; 
and it is erroneous to suppose that if a gun 
has the greatest energy at fifty feet that it 
also has at a distance of say 150 yards, for 
the bullets of larger with 


greater resistance and loss of 


diameter meet 
consequent 


energy and velocity, penetration, etc. There- 
fore, the ranking of the different guns at 
fifty feet will not be the same at 150 yards, 
which now rank as follows: 


Energy at 150 Yards from Muzzle. 
405. . 


» ile acoreah pared pies RANeeb eS 1,970 
Pe Nee ere oe 1,699 
DE OREONORE gn ccctd-nsod sadvencbuser 1,636 
PO Rr er ee 1,410 


This shows that the .30 Springfield ranks 
second in striking energy, its velocity being 
greater at all distances than any other gun 
of American or foreign make that I know of. 
At 300 yards it has all guns, of equal caliber 
or larger, beat, in flatness, trajectory, veloc- 
ity, striking force and penetration. Its pen- 
etration at fifteen feet is little short of won- 
derful. At this distance, with full patched 
bullets it will penetrate seventy-two pine 
boards of seven-eighths inch thickness. The 
only question is: Will it have the ability 
to deliver all its energy upon the animal 
hit? It surely would not do so with a full 
patched bullet. But with a soft nose it 
leaves little to be desired, for the 220-grain 
bullet is very long, giving weight behind the 
soft point to drive it through the tough hide 
of any animal. The long bullet mushrooms, 
but does not turn inside out or fly to pieces, 
as does the short .30-30 if too much lead be 
exposed. 

But in the face of all these facts, I don’t 
expect to see everybody using a .30-45. Yet 
if anyone wants a gun powerful enough for 
the largest grizzly and yet capable of shoot- 
ing a jackrabbit without mutilating it be- 
yond recognition, to him I recommend this 
gun. If anyone doubts its power, don’t say 
so, but get one of the guns and try it, and 
then you will not have to confess that you 
expressed yourself too soon. If, however, 
anyone has some other gun that gives per- 
fect satisfaction, do not try this 30-45. I 
know how one feels. I was in love with my 
.30-30 Marlin until I made the acquaintance 
of this new .30; then dissatisfaction crept in 
and though I still fancy a .30-30, it can only 
hold second place now. 


P. D. HALE, M. D. 
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WILL MR. BONNER REPLY? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will Mr. John S. 
Bonner, who wrote an article in a recent 
issue of your paper relative to changing the 
old-style Remington powder-and-bal]l revol- 
ver to take the metallic cartridge, kindly 
answer the following questions: Where and 
by whom can I have a .44 calibre gun of this 
make altered? What cartridge is _ best 
adapted for its use? Do you leave on the 


old loading lever to hold in the cylinder pin 
or is a side ejector and loading gate put on 
similar to the Frontier Colts? 

I have long used a Remington powder- 
and-ball .44 calibre gun with an 8-inch bar- 
rel and have always secured better results 
with it than with any revolver I have ever 
used, my only objection being the incon- 
venience of loading. N. R. LIPPINCOTT. 


A QUERY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a reader of 
your interesting magazine, getting it when 
possible at the nearest store every month. 
I am interested in the gun department, hav- 
ing a gun myself. I would like to know 
what kind of a bullet you or your readers 
could recommend to me and get good re- 


sults, using a Marlin rifle, caliber .45-70. 
This gun shoots to the mark up to 100 yards; 
have not tried it at longer range. The bul- 
lets I got with the gun are hand loaded and 
do not do good shooting. 

A BROTHER HUNTER. 


A NEW EXPANDING BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My attention was 
recently directed to a new idea in bullets 
for high-power rifles intended to insure their 
uniform expansion on soft animal tissue. 
The designer of the bullet has patented the 
idea, and from tests made by himself and 
other interested parties we are led to be- 
lieve that the idea can be and will be suc- 
cessfully applied. The improvement is 
brought about by drilling in the end of the 
regular soft point: bullet a cavity large 
enough to hold securely a 3%” steel ball such 
as is used in bicycles or other ball bearing 
machinery. After the ball is inserted and 
the flanges of lead neatly turned back to 
hold it in its position, the bullet is ready 
for use. Judging from photographs showing 


ABOUT THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems to me 
that the double-action crank’s idea of good- 
ness in a gun is speed and—noise. The 
writer was raised in the early day cattle 
country of southern Idaho. The old home- 
stead is thirty minutes’ walk from the 
house that sheltered “Hank Vaughan,” now 
lamented, who was the winner of thirteen 
gun discussions, in some of which he was 
up against a Winchester, yet he lived to 
be killed by a saddle horse falling on him, 
and every notch was on the handle of a .45 
Colt S. A. gun. Of couse, had it been dou- 


the course of such bullets through meat | 
am inclined to regard the idea as being a 
means of increasing the killing power of a 
modern high-power smokeless rifle at least 
one-third. Still, one can well afford to play 
safe and avoid waxing enthusiastic over new 
wrinkles of this kind. I* would prefer to 
simply describe the bullet to riflemen for 
what it may be worth, knowing that as sim- 
ple an idea as this can be thoroughly ex- 
ploited by “gun cranks” generally with but 
little trouble on their part. 

The new bullet is to be Known as the 
Hoxie expanding bullet and the inventor is, 
I understand, preparing to put them on the 
market at an early date. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


“HAINES.” 


ble action and had worked every time, and 
the accuracy had been perfect, the story 
would read the same. 

Let anyone who thinks differently take 
a D. A. and a S. A. gun and fifty cartridges 
and go out to the range and target them 
carefully. That will settle that point, if both 
are in perfect shape. The trigger pull alone 
will decide that point. Next try snap shoot- 
ing. Get on your horse and gallop down a 
lane and fire at the fence posts; one trip 
will deeide that. 


The next point is: Draw guns from hol- 
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ster and instinctively you reach for the ham- 
mer with the thumb and the handle and trig- 
ger with the fingers. The result is the old 
“neacemaker” is on the spot and a slight 
pressure on the trigger wins another fight; 
but if a double-action is used, the only way 
you know for sure when you are going to 
fire is when you feel the recoil of the gun. 
Maybe it works smoothly and gces just be- 
fore you get on your mark. Perhaps a piece 
of landscape retards the cylinder an extra 
ounce and you swing by and another miss Is 
recorded. Of course you may avoid any of 


these possibilities and the D. A. may score 
a victory. But these things can happen. 
Did any one ever accuse the “Army Model” 
of missing fire? L, 

This great advantage of a multi-shot 
proposition is hard to see. In most gyns 
fights one well-directed shot quiets the’ dis- 
turbance. I could cite many instances to 
prove such to be the case. The swing-out 
cylinder is an improvement because it les- 
sens labor and makes the gun easier to clean. 
There is nothing to say about the “Haines” 
as regards design. “45-70 SOFT COAL.” 


THE .405 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—lIt has already been 
suggested by many in your excellent maga- 
zine that a less powerful charge would meet 
with favor if adapted to the .405. I have a 
.405 and I am also of this opinion. I think 
a 300-grain bullet of say a 1,900 or 1,950 foot 
per second velocity would tend to popularize 
this fine gun—not to replace the present 
h. p. cartridge, but to be used in conjunc- 
tion with it in the.same rifle. While desir- 
able for very dangerous game, the present 
cartridge is a little too powerful for ordinary 


use. The new cartridge could be known as 
the “.405 No. 2” or by any other distinctive 
name, 

The Winchester company has shown a 
praiseworthy desire to accommodate shoot- 
ers in their requirements for small game by 
placing .35 and .405 supplemental chambers 
on the market and I have little doubt the 
company will see fit to produce a less pow- 
erful load for the .405. 

“BLUNDERBUSS.” 


THE COLT AND LUGER PISTOLS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For several years 
I have been a constant reader of your mag- 
azine and especially enjoy that part de- 
voted to rifles and pistols, particularly the 
automatics. Mr. Streit’s article on the Colt- 
Browning .45 recalls what Mr. De Angelis 
had to say in regard to the Automatic Colt 
in the December, February and March num- 
bers. I find this pistol very awkward and 
hard to operate with one hand Dut can’t tell 


whether the fault is due to its make-up or 
my own clumsiness. I would like to know 
what the contributors to Outdoor Life think 
of the position of the hammer on the Colt 
Automatic, and also how this .45 compares 
with the Luger in range, accuracy and reli- 
ability. Which is considered the best all- 
around pistol for target work and as a 
weapon? 
DON T. BUTTONS. 


A WORD ON RIFLES AND PISTOLS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April num- 
ber I notice two articles from _ brother 
sportsmen commenting on the Marlin rifle 
and I wish to say that I agree with them 
that the Marlin is the easiest handling and 
hardest shooting rifle made, while for ac- 
curacy, safety and finish they are beyond 
question. I have used them since the early 
’80s and up to about three years ago I owned 
cattle and worked as a “cow puncher” all 
over this country, during which time I never 





had one to hang or otherwise fail to work, 
a very important feature during our late 
trouble with old Geronimo and his Apache 
renegades when they were making things in- 
teresting in this section of the country. |! 
am now using a .40-70 in connection with a 
set of Ideal reloading tools, which combina- 
tion I think hard to beat. 

I would also like to chip in a word about 
the proposed new single action swing-out 
six-shooter. I think the .38 S. & W. Special 
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is too light for this country (Arizona). It 
might do all right back East, but out here a 
man wants a .44 or .45. There is no guess 
work about them, especially the .45. I have 
an old Colts .45, single action, short barrel, 
now, that has seen two and one-half years’ 
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hard service in the Philippines and it works 
and shoots as well now as it ever did. Th 
swing-out principle is the only improvement 
in my estimation that can be made on the 
six-shooter. J. C. HANCOCK. 


THE REVOLVER USED BY CAPTAIN WALLACE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What kind of re- 
volver was it—a single or double action— 
that Captain Wallace used when he killed 
the five Indians at Wounded Knee? The 
following quotation from a letter written by 
Mr. R. A. Kane fully substantiates the claim 
made by Mr. De Angelis that the gun was 
a regular cavalry Colt .45 single action. Mr. 
Kane writes, in part, as follows: “I was 
present at the dedication exercises of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 and was at 
that time a member of the Fourth Wiscon- 
sin infantry, National Guards, and inspector 
of rifle practice for a company located at 
Milwaukee. I was in Chicago when a de- 
tachment of the famous fighting Seventh 
cavalry and a squad of Lieutenant Casey’s 
Indian scouts and police reached there. Be- 


ing a shooting crank, I naturally noticed 
their arms. I am positive that they were 
armed with Colt single action .45 calibre 
revolvers. In 1894, on the Wisconsin state 
rifle range, at Camp Douglass, a battalion 
of the Fifth United States cavalry was 
camped with the Wisconsin troops for the 
purpose of instruction. Among them was a 
trooper, an excellent revolver. shot, (I 
think his name was Richardson), who 
claimed to have been at Wounded Knee and 
had seen Captain Wallace before either he 
or the five Indians had been removed. Mr. 
Richardson positively stated to me that the 
revolver used by Captain Wallace was the 
regular .45 calibre single action Colt.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


ENDORSES THE HAINES MODEL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Heretofore I have 
been a silent spectator, or rather reader, 
of the discussions going on in Outdoor Life 
as regards the merits of the single-action 
versus double-action guns, and as I am an 
ardent admirer of the proposed Haines 
Model I take this opportunity to put my- 
self on the firing line with the rest of the 
“old guard.” 

I have followed closely the arguments 
for and against the new gun, ard up to the 
present time have seen nothing advanced 
against it, only that some men are more 
easily satisfied than others, as is evidenced 
by their choice of the double-action and 
automatic. Like all the rest of the men 
wanting the new gun, I seek to bar no- 
body from using the kind of a gun that suits 
him best, and I cannot see wny in the name 
of heaven those fellows want to howl like 
a sick coyote the minute some of the rest 
of us want something that suits us! Why 
can’t they show their fellowship and help 
us out, instead of throwing stumbling 
blocks in our way? The time may come 


when they will become dissatisfied with 
something—though it may not be in the 
gun line—when they would be thankful for 
our help. 

In regard to the controversy in regard 
to the gun used at the battle of Wounded 
Knee, while I was not there at the time, I 
have spent several years on and around the 
Pine Ridge reservation since, and have 
talked with numbers of men who were 
scouts and teamsters during that Indian 
war, and also with a number of Indians, 
both friendly and those who were hostile, 
and not one of them ever mentioned see- 
ing a double-action gun used. 

I have one objection against a double- 
action gun, which I have noticed frequently. 
In connection with my trade as blacksmith 
I did considerable gun work, and for every 
single-action gun that come in for repairs 
there were five or six double-action guns 
and automatics. I have owned three differ- 
ent automatic six-shooters and find the 
same failing in all—they are not to be de- 
pended om in a pinch; something is nearly 
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sure to go wrong with the mechanism at 
the critical time. 
I am of the opinion that were the Colt 


to put out this gun it would 
have an exceptionally large sale, as nearly 
gun man I have talked to and to 
whom I have shown the cut in Outdoor Life 
has expressed himself as very much pleased 
with the appearance of it. 

I heartily endorse the articles of Kane, 


people new 


every 


COMMENT ON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read everything 
in Outdoor Life with pleasure, but enjoy 
the Rifle and Trap department more than 
any other. If you will allow space in your 
valuable magazine I words 


will say a few 


concerning the few guns in the different 
calibres I have used. 

I am somewhat of a gun crank, and 
can’t stick to one gun. Have used the .22 


caliber in several different models, and now 
have a Winchester, model ’90, caliber .22 
W. R. F., and like it better than any of 
the .22 caliber I have used. 

I once owned a Winchester, model ’92, 
caliber .25-20, which proved to be a splen- 
did gun for small game up to and including 
turkeys. The only fault I found with the 
action was in operating it very fast it would 
shave the bullets in entering the chamiber. 
Nevertheless it proved to be a very accurate 
shooter, and if it could be had in a light 
weight I would try another of the same cali- 
ber. 

I do not like the action of the ’94 model 
and have often wondered why the Winches- 
ter people built that model when they could 
have made the ’86 action to handle the same 
cartridges that are now in the model 
"94. The ’86 action is, to my notion, far 
ahead of any other action made by the Win- 
chester company. 
zine is 


used 


The °95 model box-maga- 
a poorly-balanced, clumsy piece of 
mechanism, and I do not :ike it. 

I have never met any game larger than 
deer, and for such I have found the .303 
Savage to be a good killer, but for this 
country (Arkansas) I think its long range 


o% 
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Lowdermilk, De Angelis and others, that 
have appeared in Outdoor Life in favor of 
the Haines Model. 

In conclusion let me repeat to all those 
who are satisfied with the guns they now 
have: instead of trying to hold us back, put 
a shoulder to the wheel and help us get 
what we want. 


FRED HENDRICKS. 


VARIOUS GUNS. 


is unnecessary, as the undergrowth is in 
most places very thick and it is seldom one 
gets a shot at a deer at over 150 yards, and 
most of them inside of 100 yards. Out of 
sixteen deer shot with my Savage two were 
lost and I think in both instances the bul- 
let failed to mushroom properly, as I no- 
were killed the bullet 
better when striking a 
bone than when striking flesh alone. 

How many have Winchester 
Automatic rifle? I bought one of the .35 
caliber and used it a part of last season, 
but found it not good for deer; it is too 
small for large game and too large for small 
game. The trigger pull is long and creepy 
and I cannot see what it can replace in the 
way of a hunting arm. Having disposed of 
mine, I am thinking of going back to some- 
thing that will use a large lead bullet; no 
more metal jackets for me. I would like a 
.38-72 in the ’86 action, light weight; but 
as there is no hope of getting it I am think- 
ing of trying a .45-70 light weight. Would 
like to hear from someone that has used 
the latter. 

How many of our readers have used the 
Remington-Lee Sporting rifle? I have never 
seen mention of it by Mr. Haines or any of 
the other writers that give us so much valu- 
able information, but I am sure some one 
of them can give us pointers on it. 

I understand that these rifles are made 
in light weight and in nearly all the popu- 
lar calibers. 


ticed in several that 
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> VACATION, to be complete, 

requires a “‘shooting iron” of some kind 
Better take your U. M. C, Cartridges with 
you,although they are as staple as salt or nails 
at every store, even in the backwoods. 


* Buy the “right kind’”’ of ammunition for rifle, revolver 
or shot gun, and get the ‘“‘right kind”’ of results. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Agency, BRIDGEPORT CONN 
113 Broadway, New York City San Francisco, California 

















The Standard 


for Accuracy 
EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


assert that the most accurate and reliable repeating rifle on the market is the 
SAVAGE 22 REPEATER, Mode! 19035. 

It is chambered for short, long and long rifle cartridges, and is a light, neat and reliable 
weapen. It is Hammeriess and consequently accident proof. It’s self-feeding magazine 
holds seven cartrid 
Savage 22 Repeater 4 2 practice! “Take Down” permitting th: weapon to be taken apart in 
the middle, exposing all the mechanism for cleaning or adjusting. 
Convenient to transport, easily reassembled; weight 5 Ie4 pounds. Your dealer should 
keep them, If he does not $12.00 w ll bring you one d rect from us. All shipments prepaid 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 287 Tarner St., Utica, New York, U.S.A, 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Animals (Mammals by Ernest 
Ingersoll; illustrated; §& pages; $2, net; 
The Macmillan Co Fifth Ave., New 
York 
“The Life of Animals by Mr. Ernest In- 

gersoll, is devoted to art the four- 

footed, furry creatur ly play in the 
world around them their lace in nature, 
their means of making a living, their char- 
acters and accomplis I The whole is 
treated in the light of thé itest facts, the 
entire world is covered and the newest ma- 
terial has been utilized This important 
addition to the literature of popular natural 
history is richly illustrated with colored 
plates, photographs ron e, and original 


drawings. 


The Game, by Jack Lor 

pages; cloth, $1.50 

5 Fifth Ave., New 

‘The Game,” Jack London's new 
full of surprises, as his grap ; 
stories are wont to be in 
young boxer's delight in all that 
that supreme moment in the ri! 
the house is shoutin’ an’ tearin 
an ‘you know 


istrated;: 182 
‘millan Co., 


novel, is 
fascinating 
express a 
leads 

gz when ‘all 
itself loose, 
you're the best man, an’ that 
you played 'm fair an won out 
you're the best man,” 
tensity that is to be 


because 
witt ’ igorous in- 
expected of the man 


who wrote “The Sea-Wolf But his delicate 


shadings of the excitement and fear, pride, 
repulsion and jealousy in the heart of the 
woman who by special favor looks on at “the 
big fight,’ are simply amazing It is indeed 
“a transcript from real life and in vivid 
interest is as strong as anything Mr. Lon- 
don ever wrote 


Camp Kits and Camp Life, by Charles Sted- 
man Hanks (“Niblick”’); illustrated; 
$1.50 net; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

This volume is a practical handbook for 
the woods; it is entertaining as general 
reading and yet all the suggestions in it are 
very specific so that a man going into the 
woods will find here useful directions as to 
making camp; the outfit he should have; 
how to take care of a rifie; receipts for 
camp cooking; infinite directions for the 
treatment of injuries and sickness in camp; 
hints as to the best flies and rods; how to go 
about the shooting of birds and large game, 
and all the varied lore of a practical woods- 
man. The reader will be impressed with 
the fact that no words are wasted, and that 
the directions and advice are _ practical: 
moreover, the illustrations exactly fit the 
text, and were taken by the author to il- 
luminate the points which he makes in the 
text. The book will be in such form that 
every sportsman will want to carry it with 
him into the woods. 


The Phantom of the Poles, by 
illustrated; cloth, $1.50; Walter Ss 
tockey Co., 259 Fifth Ave., New York. 

“The Phantom of the Poles,” is founded 
upon the theory that the earth is hollow, 
wtih openings at the northern and southern 
extremities In this remarkable book, Wil- 
liam Reed, the author, has advanced a theory 


William Reed; 


which is sensible reasonable, and inviting 
That he has thought well and long upon the 
subject is without doubt. That he has also 
opened a field of questioning, over which one 
may travel, and meditate upon is clearly to 
be seen. Sincereness of purpose speaks from 
the pages; convincing conclusions cannot 
help but impress the reader 


RESULTS OF SAVAGE RIFLES [N 
MEXICO. 


The Savage Arms Co., has forwarded us 
the following copy of a letter recently re- 
ceived by them: 

Chihuahua, Chih., Mex., May 19, 1906. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., 

Dear Sirs:—We have the pleasure of en- 
closing herewith photograph of five deer 
kileld a few days since in this state, by 
Messrs. Enrique M. Terrazas, Pedro R. de la 
Pena and myself (Jesus L Terrazas). 

All these deer were killed together, with 
your splendid .303 Savage, at a distance of 
400 yards. Only ten shots were fired, but 
with fine results We were indeed surprised 
at the accuracy ind long range of the 
rifles you manufacture We are “Savage” 
enthusiasts and with the results obtained 
with them have stirred all the deer hunters 
of the’ vicinity They are “O _" 2 
recommend them to everybody and shall not 
use any other make Very truly yours, 

J. L. TERRAZAS. 

P. O. Box No. 2 


MARBLE’S SAFETY FOLDING SAW. 


This tool is folded and constructed the 
same as Marble’s Safety Carver, which was 
described in these columns last month. On 
account of being so safe, light and easy to 
carry, this saw is invaluable to all people 
who go into the woods and especially so to 
the student of forestry and botany. It has 
an eight-inch blade and weighs only four 
ounces 





LEFEVER HIGH. 


Mr. J. F. Pleiss won high average at the 
third annual tournament of the Independent 
Gun Club He certainly was entitled to it, 
for he gave the finest exhibition of target 
shooting ever seen in that section, breaking 
171 out of 180 targets under most severe 
conditions. This score is the highest ever 
made at a Lehigh Valley tournament. You 
need good tools to do good work. Let us 
suggest that you secure a Lefever gun if you 
desire to be a_ top-notcher. Ask Lefever 
Arms Co., Syracuse, New York, for one of 
their new catalogues. 





THE NAME OF VOM HOFE. 


Since 1867 the name E. Vom Hofe on fish- 
ing tackle has stood for highest quality. Be- 
sides winning the gold medal at Buffalo 
1901, and St. Louis 1904, the excellence of 
this make has been constantly approved by 
the large patronage of the angling public. 
Mr. Vom Hofe is making a leader of his 
steel fly rod, 9 to 10 feet, and bait rods 6 to 
6% and 7% feet, which are very active, long- 
lived, cork-grip, and finest quality through- 
out. The price is $2.25 each. Mr. Vom 









MISCELLANEOUS. 








SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS 


means Comrort and S 















SaFEtTy if your outfit is right; if not, it is Misery 
and DANGER 


g@ Let us write you what we have learned about this through the exper- 
ience of fourteen years in making KENWOOD SLEEPING BAGS. 
You may need one or you may not. You will Know when you have 
read our letter and anyway you will be interested in what we have to 


say. Just send us your name and address. Send it now 


THE KENWOOD MILLS 














Albany, New York 
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Peters Factory Loaded Shells 


Just what the Amateur needs —Equally good for the Expert 
They Won 


Kentucky State Illinois State High Amateur 
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Coma Championship Average 

At Owensboro, Ky.., 5 44 

24, won by Mr. Wositotk Ten. At Columbus, Ohio, won by 
cereon, ao 98 = of 10). At Bloomington, Ill... May 23- Mr. R. S. Rhoads, May &-11, 
the Nich Amainer , An 25, won by Mr. J. R. Graham, with 555 out of 600. Mr. 
breaking 339 out of ##., S score, made from 19 yard Rhoads also won the DuPont 


cluding special events he mark. 
made the remarkable record 
oO 


487 OUT OF 600 


Trophy with a score of 







94 OUT OF 





100 96 OUT OF 100 




















The Consolation Nandicep at the 1905 Grand American was won by Mr. Jas, T. Atkinson, from '8 yards, 
score 99 out of 100 using Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 


The man who usrs Peters Sheils has conditions in hisfavor. Are you going to the Grand American? 
Join the crowd aad order Peters Shells new. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St., T. H. KELLER, Mgr. 


100 


Hofe’s 126-page catalogue will be 
cents to cover postage. Address E Vom 
Hofe, Fulton §8t., New York In ordering 
rods state whether fly or bait rod is de- 
sired. 


sent for 4 





A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 
this season of the year 
use for the gun and dog 

months, however, until the 
season will open again and then the hunte 
will secure many fine and iluable speci- 
mens of both birds and animals 
This is a splendid season of the year to 
get ready and among other things, it would 
seem very desirable for the sportsman to 
learn how to thoroughly preserve the tro- 
phies he will get during the coming shoot- 
ing season. 
If any of our readers ire interested in 
learning taxidermy for themselves we 
would recommend that they immediately 
write to the Northwestern School of Taxi- 
dermy, Omaha, Nebraska t their pros- 
pectus and full particulars their methods 
of teaching this art by mail 
This school has many thousands of 
dents among the leading sportsmen of 
country and is heartily 
known taxidermists 


there is 


} very 
It is 


only a 
shooting 


stu- 
} the 
endorsed by the best 





REMARKABLE SHOOTING. 


John A. Flick, the one-armed 
Ravenna, Ohio, with his 
liable’ Parker Gun, has 
record to be proud of at 
May 25th and 26th. Mr. Flick was high gen- 
eral average with 390 out of 400—making a 
run of 235 targets without a miss. This per- 
formance for a one-armed man is wonder- 
ful. Mr. Flick gives most of the credit to 
his faithful Parker Gun 

Miles Taylor, secretary of the Analostan 
Gun Club, Washington D. C., at Takoma 
Park, Md., May 25th, made a splendid score 
of fifty straight. Mr. Taylor is strictly an 
amateur and shoots the Parker gun. 

R. S. Rhoades of Columbus, Ohio, at the 
Columbus tournament early in May, three 
day shoot, with his trusted Parker gun, was 
high amateur average with 555 out of 600 
He also secured the Dupont Trophy with 96 
out of 100 

Down in Texas, M. E 
Parker gun, at the state shoot at Austin, 
Texas, at sixteen and nineteen yards rise, 
scored 496 out of 535; at live birds he killed 
thirty-five out of thirty-seven; and in live 
bird medal race, nineteen out of twenty At 
Brenham, Texas, May 10th and llth, he 
broke 212 out of 230 with second high ama- 
teur average 

Out in Manitoba Frank G Simpson of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, with a Parker gun, at 
Fort Garry Gun Club, May 24th, carried off 
the city impionship wit score of 46 out 
of 50 


amateur of 
famous “Old Re- 
established a new 
Canal Dover, Ohio, 


Atchison, with the 





A NOVEL INVENTION FOR THE MAN 


WHO SMOKES. 
In this age of inventive ger is 
of dollars are uselessly expended 
ing patents for article whic} 
enthusiastic inventor really 
a Godsend to mankind 
for one brief moment and sinks to ob- 
livion. T . another destined to disap- 
pointr t d left to bl: heme an unappre- 
ciative w i, while hi project remains 
a drug on the market e it is with in 
terest that an article merit is well 
comed—such is the case the Matchless 
Cigar Lighter, mad Matchless Cigar 
Lighter Manufacturing C iny of 16 John 
street, New York Cit Ithough it takes us 
back to the days f our grandfather's old 


el and use 


‘fiintlock” in prir 


thousands 

procur- 
ich the erstwhile 
believes will be 
and which flourishes 
tnen 


ic not) 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE. 


ful contrivance 


which bids fair to meet with 
great success In appearance it resembles a 
match box such as is carried in the pocket. 
Its construction is strong and durable and it 
is fitted with a series of wheels which upon 
lifting the lever, forming the top of the case, 
revolves on a tiny cube of flint which in turn 
throws a spark to a chemically prepared 
wick, thus igniting it to light a cigar, cigar- 
ette or pipe The strongest wind cannot 
blow it out, which makes it a boon to the 
smoker out-of-doors and it is hard for us to 
oneeive how it can be sold for the exceed- 
ngly small price of 50 cents and yet guar- 
tee it for two years. 





A NEW STEVENS HANGER. 


We take pleasure in presenting herewith 
a half-tone picture of the latest ten-color 
lithographed hanger of the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
The cut conveys but a faint idea of the at- 
tractive appearance and striking colors 

The new Stevens hanger is 15x20 inches, 


J.STEVENS ARMS A.T 


is py a well-known artist, and makes a beau- 
tiful wall decoration. “Just the thing” for 
a sportsman’s den or club rooms. 

These show cards are furnished gratuit- 
ously to the hardware and «sporting goods 
trade and supplied to the general public, on 
demand, for six cents in stamps. 





“BAKER” 


A new advertisement of the Baker Gun & 
Forging Company, of Batavia, N. Y., makers 
of the celebrated Baker gun, appears in this 
issue. This company makes twelve different 
grades of this popular gun, and all have a 
beautiful finish and handle nicely. The 
Baker safety is of especial pride to the man- 
ufacturers, as Baker guns are non-discharge- 
ible except by actually pulling the triggers, 
thereby being safe from all mechanical de- 
rangement A copy of the “Baker Gunner,” 
ontaining full description of the various 
grades and other interesting reading will be 
ent free on request to the company. 
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A NEW FIELD GLASS. 


A new novelty in field-glasses has just H t M ls With i 
made its appearance on the market and is 0 ea | 0 a Ire 
exhibited by our local optician, Paul Weiss, 

1606 Curtis street, Denver, Colorado. It con- 
sists of an automatic arrangement to 


change the power, and with it the light and 














ae 


angle of vision. Holding the glasses one 
way it is a low power for night use — 3 
great abundance of light and wide angle, . ‘ > 

beautiful for scenic effect or short range  Delicions soups, entrees, meats, etc., in Aetna Self- 
hunting. By turning the glasses around an Heating Tins, *the greatest boon to the sportsman, the 
extra lens drops automatically in place, in- camper or the yachtsman. The Aetna pure foods are de- 
creasing the power for long distance work. lightfully savory, satisfy the most exacting palate, and the 
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NEW WORLD’S AMATEUR TRAP SHOOT- : 
om RECORIL Aetna cans heat automatically 


As illustrating to what perfection Win- without fire or without a match. 
chester factory loaded shells have been : ie 
brought by modern and scientific methods of ‘Just a little cold water. 
manufacture, the recent score of J. A. Flick, A ed 
a simon-pure amateur of ew yd ORs, is ssort sample cases, $1. Ex- 

ertinent. At the tournament of the Tusca- 
rawas Gun Club, held in Canal Dover, Ohio, planatory booklet free on request. 


May 25th and 26th, he made a straight run a 

of 235 targets, his score for the second day Aetna Self Heating Food Co., 
being a perfect one of 200 out of 200. That Suite 1406-17, 74 Broadway New York. 
this is very remarkable shooting is_ indi- ° 








A complete encyclopaedia of the requisites for camping.—N. Y. Sun. 


CAMP KITS and CAMP LIFE 


BY 
CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 


“Niblick,” author of “Hints to Golfers” 








With 52 illustrations in tint. 
8vo, $1.50; sent post-paid, $1.62. 


A practical hand-book for the woods, founded on many camp- 

; ing trips, with a varied assortment of guides and after many kinds of 

fo ee Sled <. game and fish. The veteran sportsman, as well as the neophyte. will 
ee ee ' 

AN UNRXPECTED SHOT read the book with pleasure and profit. It takes up camp cooking, 

outht, illness incamp, shooting, fishing, trapping, and general woodcraft 

There are cross-headings for each topic, and in addition there are conspicuous running headlines, giving 

the subjects of each page. The index is also full and definate; moreover, the chapters classify the information 


in exactly the way the sportsman is apt to need it. The book is the size and shape to slip conveniently into 
the pocket. 


A valuable manual of every phase of outdoor life. Offers a thousand and one suggestions.— Boston Transcript 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw YorkK 
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At Idaho Falls, Idaho, May 8th and 9th 


zl; general average was won by. C. T. Cal- 
shooting Pet s! Ss, with an aver- 
f 96% On the second day he broke 

it of 200, an iverage f 98% 
At the Interstate Ass tion Southern 
liandicap held at Nashville ienn May 15th 
ty th, Ed. O’Brien wo irth high aver- 
ge with the remarkab! good score of 386 
a possible 400 ting Dead Shot 
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fishes and reptiles 
rugs, et 
fascinating business) 


spare time 
Keys. Standard Metheda, low 
satisfaction Guaranteed, 
sporteman, naturalist < 
should be able 
Adorn your home 


come by 
you interes 


nting for your friends 





both Js Ask today 


64 P. St., Omaha, Neb. 


MOUNT 


Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 


Be a taxidermist. We can teach you by 
Mail to stuff specimens of birds, animals, 
also to tan skins, make 
This is a most profitable and 
Easily and quickly 
learned in your own home, during your 
. Adapted to Men, Women and 
rates, 
If you are a 
r nature lover, you 
to save your fine trophies 
} office or den with beau 
tiful mounted specimens. Double your in 


Are 


da If so, send for our beauti 
ul catalog.and the Taxidermy Magazine— 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 





OUTDOOR LIFB. 


ele) (a 


eect © 
gauze are 


large 


bras 

“t parated b 

and ema!) hard fibre 

washers. Each section 

is composed of 12 washers 

of the softest brass gauze 

that can be made, and is 4 

little smaller than the bore. , 

When pushed through the barrel ; 
the spring of the tempered steel back-bone forces 
some one f the sides of the brushes against ever 
particle of the surface of the bore, exerts equal and 
constant pressure from chamber to choke and does 
thie without twisting the rod Shien, Che endian 
become worn on one side they can be turned This 
cleaner will fit all standard rods Price, prepaid, 

Mention gage when ordering. 
Rifle and field cleaners described in catalog “8 


MARBLE SAEETY AXE C0., Gladstone, Mich. 


o\. 











At the weekly shoot on the grounds of the 
Memphis Gun Club May 19th, L H. Reid, 


representing The Peters Cartridge Co., won 
high average with his score of 98 out of 
100 Practically all the high scores of the 
day were made with Peters shells. 

The Arkansas State Fair Association will 
old its first annual meeting October Ist to 


10th, in the $500,000 racing plant of the Oak- 
lawn Jockey Club, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
(he fair will embrace all exposition features 
nd a complete racing program of harness 
nd running events. 
The passenger department of the Colo- 
rado Midland Railroad (Denver) has just is- 
ied a charming new booklet entitled “Colo- 
Resources and Industries,” giving vari- 














When you are in Colorado 


GET ON PIKE’S PEAK 


and see how the world is built 


14,147 feet above the sea - 


SIXTY THOUSAND square miles of the grand 
est scenery on earth visible from the summit of 
this historical old mountain. No other accessa 
ble point on the globe affords as extended and 
variedaview. MOUNTAINS, PLAINS, CITIES, 
RIVERS and the whole area of COLORADO is 
spread out below you in grand ensemble. This 
trip affords you an opportunity to view grander 
proportions and more scenery in 4 hours than can 
e seen by ordinary travel in a week’stime. For 
nformation inquire at principle 
fees, or write 


Cc. W. SELLS, President and Manager 
< Manitou, Colorado 
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UNDERWOOD'S ORIGINAL DEVILED HAM 


Honest Boston Product 


AND PACKED UNDER THE MOST CLEANLY CONDITIONS 
It is made of the FINEST SUGAR CURED HAM of our own curing, and PURE SPICES, and 
NOTHING ELSE. Not a particle of coloring matter or preservatives is used in this or any of our goods 
which are just as represented on the labels. 


THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Never has there been the slightest criticism from PRESS, PUBLIC, or the U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT regarding the purity and wholesomeness of this brand. 
For 50 years it has been used by people who KNOW that it is always delicious, appetizing, nourishing, 
and, as a bright college girl said, ‘* Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.’’ 
Do not confound it with the cheap packing-house products 
IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT SELL IT, FOR HIS NAME AND 
15 CENTS WE WILL SEND YOV ese \% POUND CAN 


Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 




























NEW EDITION 





THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha tour- 
nament, March 20-22, 1906, 


was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 
of Holsteiv,Neb., an amateur, 


who used 


‘New Schultze” 








CLOTH COVER, 50c. @ PAPER COVER, 25c. 


PUBLISHED BY LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 170 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK. = 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 








So Good and Pure 


AND YET SO CHEAP 


The perfect purity of HAYNER WHISKEY is guaranteed because it goes 
direct to you from our own distillery and doesn’t pass through the hands 
of any dealer or middleman to adulterate it. Have your doctor test it and 
see what he says. 

When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the dealers’ enormous 
profits. That’s why it costs less than you pay for adulterated stuff. You 
cannot buy anything purer, better or more satisfactory than HAYNER 
WHISKEY, no matter how much you pay. 


It is recommended by leading physicians and used in hospitals, simply 
because it isso good and pure. That’s just why YOU should try it. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
“I have found Hayner Whiskey to be very pleasant and palatable, and possessed of 
qualities that commend it for the table and the sick room."’ 


4 ud Platt 
U. S. Senator from New York. 


FULL $4).20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


OUR OFFER We will send you in a plain sealed case, with no 
marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART i 

BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for : 3 
$3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, : 
have your doctor test it—every bottle if you wish. Then if you don’t find it 
just as we say and perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EX- Sit ” 
PENSE and your $3.20-will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be + a 
fairer. You don’t risk a cent. oe | 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah., 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Ex- 
press Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. 
3401 DISTILLERY, Troy, O, ESTABLISHED 1866, 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to theve states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $15.20 for 20 quarts. You save $4.80 by ordering 20 

quarts. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


(" 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
LIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


ot Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2c 
s Mailed on receipt of price. 
s 


~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
* Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


aa ALWAYS EAS? 





ous fine illustrations and valuable tables. It 
is beautifully printed and a copy may be 
had by addressing the general passenger 
agent. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 1 Prospect St., 
Newark, N. J., would be pleased to mail to 
anglers a copy of their booklet describing 
the “Takapart” Reel, which sells at $6. 
They make some strong claims for this reel, 
and the booklet would no doubt be very in- 
teresting to our angler readers. 


In the tournament at Chillicothe, Ohio 
May 23rd and 24th, high professional aver- 
age for the first day was won by C. A. Young. 
shooting Peters shells, his score being 196 
out of 200. Mr. Young was not uniform on 
the second day of the tournament and 
dropped eleven out of two hundred. He fin- 
ished third, however, with a score of 964%. 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., advise us that in the 
recent competitive shoot between the As- 
sociated .22 Caliber Rifle Club of South Aus- 
tralia and a picked English team at Adelaide, 
South Australia, the South Australians won 
by nine points. Every one of the best ten 
scores was obtained with Stevens Ideal 
rifles. 


The Marble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, 


Mich., has just issued their new catalogue 
for 1906 of “Marble’s Specialties for Sports- 
men.” This little booklet describes many 


necessities and novelties for the sportsman 
and also contains several pages of “Hints to 
Hunters.” A copy may be had by addressing 
the Marble Company as above, and mention- 
ing Outdoor Life. 


At the outdoor rifle competition of the 
National Blues of Connecticut, held at New 
Haven, May 24th, First Lieut. Henry A, 
Beebe won the new Barlow medal in a field 
of thirty-two competitors. This medal, 
which is the finest ever put up for a state 
militia company, is of solid gold and wa 
given by Mr. J. H. Barlow, manager of the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven It will be 
competed for annually. 


Outdoor Life takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging receipt of a copy of the Ideal Hand 
300k No. 17, issued by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. The new issue, besides 
giving many practical articles of general in- 
formation concerning ammunition, lists a 
large number of new tools and bullets, the 
descriptions which will be read with inter- 
est by sportsmen. A copy may be had by 
addressing the Ideal Company as above, in- 
closing stamp. 


We have on one or two occasions before 
called the attention of our readers to the 
Sportsman's and Tourists folding boat, made 
by Vincent Johnson of Aspen, Colorado. Mr. 
Johnson has displayed great genius in the 
work of modeling and manufacturing this 
boat, which has a forward rowing attach- 
ment that can be placed on any boat. Those 
interested in hunting-boats should not fail 
to write Mr. Johnson for circulars describing 
his invention. 


At the Illinois state tournament, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, May 23rd, 24th and 25th, J. 
R. Graham, shooting Peters shells, won the 
state championship with a score of ninety- 
four out of 100 from nineteen-yard mark. H. 
W. Cadwallader, the Illinois representative 
of The Peters Cartridge Company, won the 
Smith cup. Mr. Graham tied for second 
high amateur average. Mr. Kahler tied for 
the McLean County Handicap with a score 
of ninety-five out of 100. All these gentle- 
men used Peters shells. 


Announcement has been received too late 
for extended mention of the world’s tourna- 
ment of bait and fiy casting to be held 
August 3rd and *4th, under the auspices of 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bait and Fly Casting 
CTub. Every caster of any ability at all can 
be assured of a prize if he enters this con- 
test, for the Kalamazoo club have six sterl- 
ing loving cups, one diamond medal and two 
silver medals, all for championship prizes for 
different events; one sweep stake prize, to- 
gether with $700 worth of ‘ommercial 
prizes. This is the largest purse ever put up 
for a similar tournament. Further particu- 
lars may be had by addressing H. W. Bush, 
secretary, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Every angler knows how important it is 
tu have his line dried properly when through 
fishing. A rotten line is most provoking 
After hooking a fine bass or trout and play- 
ing him for a landing net, then to see him 
go off laughing with your fly and part of 
your line, is exasperating. It is liable te 
occur any time, no matter how fine a line 
you buy unless you use a line dryer. Anglers 
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So Good and Pure 


AND YET SO CHEAP 


The perfect purity of HAYNER WHISKEY is guaranteed because it goes 
direct to you from our own distillery and doesn’t pass through the hands 
of any dealer or middleman to adulterate it. Have your doctor test it and 
see what he says. 

When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the dealers’ enormous 
profits. That’s why it costs less than you pay for adulterated stuff. You 
cannot buy anything purer, better or more satisfactory than HAYNER 
WHISKEY, no matter how much you pay. 

It is recommended by leading physicians and used in hospitals, simply 
because it isso good and pure. That’s just why YOU should try it. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


**I have found Hayner Whiskey to be very pleasant and palatable, and possessed of 
qualities that commend it for the table and the sick room."’ LCP 
. C, Piatt 


U. S. Senator from New York. 


4 ful $ #).20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


OUR OFFER We will send you in a plain sealed case, with no 


marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART 
BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for 
$3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, 
have your doctor test it—every bottle if you wish. Thenif you don’t find it 
just as we say and perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EX- @ 
PENSE and your $3.20-will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be | 
fairer. You don’t risk a cent. > 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah., 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Ex- 
press Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Dayton, O. 
3401 ESTABLISHED 1866. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $15.20 for 20 quarts. You save $4.80 by ordering 20 

quarts. 
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ous fine illustrations and valuable tables. It 
is beautifully printed and a copy may be 
had by addressing the general passenger 
agent. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 1 Prospect St., 
Newark, N. J., would be pleased to mail to 
anglers a copy of their booklet describing 
the “Takapart” Reel, which sells at $6. 
They make some strong claims for this reel, 
and the booklet would no doubt be very in- 
teresting to our angler readers. 


In the tournament at Chillicothe, Ohio 
May 23rd and 24th, high professional aver- 
age for the first day was won by C. A. Young, 
shooting Peters shells, his score being 196 
out of 200. Mr. Young was not uniform on 
the second day of the tournament and 
dropped eleven out of two hundred. He fin- 
ished third, however, with a score of 964%. 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., advise us that in the 
recent competitive shoot between the As- 
sociated .22 Caliber Rifle Club of South Aus- 
tralia and a picked English team at Adelaide, 
South Australia, the South Australians won 
by nine points. Every one of the best ten 
scores was obtained with Stevens Ideal 
rifles. 


The Marble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, 
Mich., has just issued their new catalogue 
for 1906 of “Marble’s Specialties for Sports- 
men. This little booklet describes many 
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necessities and novelties for the sportsman 
and also contains several pages of “Hints to 
Hunters.” A copy may be had by addressing 
the Marble Company as above, and mention- 
ing Outdoor Life. 


At the outdoor rifle competition of the 
National Blues of Connecticut, held at New 
Haven, May 24th, First Lieut. Henry A. 
Beebe won the new Barlow medal in a field 
of thirty-two competitors. This medal, 
which is the finest ever put up for a state 
militia company, is of solid gold and wa 
given by Mr. J. H. Barlow, manager of the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven. It will be 
competed for annually. 


Outdoor Life takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging receipt of a copy of the Ideal Hand 
Book No. 17, issued by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. The new issue, besides 
giving many practical articles of general in- 
formation concerning ammunition, lists a 
large number of new tools and bullets, the 
descriptions which will be read with inter- 
est by sportsmen. A copy may be had by 
addressing the Ideal Company as above, in- 
closing stamp. 


We have on one or two occasions before 
called the attention of our readers to the 
Sportsman's and Tourists folding boat, made 
by Vincent Johnson of Aspen, Colorado. Mr. 
Johnson has displayed great genius in the 
work of modeling and manufacturing this 
boat, which has a forward rowing attach- 
ment that can be placed on any boat. Those 
interested in hunting-boats should not fail 
to write Mr. Johnson for circulars describing 
his invention. 


At the Illinois state tournament, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, May 23rd, 24th and 25th, J. 
R. Graham, shooting Peters shells, won the 
state championship with a score of ninety- 
four out of 100 from nineteen-yard mark. H. 
W. Cadwallader, the Illinois representative 
of The Peters Cartridge Company, won the 
Smith cup. Mr. Graham tied for second 
high amateur average. Mr. Kahler tied for 
the McLean County Handicap with a score 
of ninety-five out of 100. All these gentle- 
men used Peters shells. 


Announcement has been received too late 
for extended mention of the world’s tourna- 
ment of bait and fly casting to be held 
August 3rd and *4th, under the auspices of 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bait and Fly Casting 
cTub. Every caster of any ability at all can 
be assured of a prize if he enters this con- 
test, for the Kalamazoo club have six sterl- 
ing loving cups, one diamond medal and two 
silver medals, all for championship prizes for 
different events; one sweep stake prize, to- 
gether with $700 worth of commercial 
prizes. This is the largest purse ever put up 
for a similar tournament. Further particu- 
lars may be had by addressing H. W. Bush, 
secretary, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Every angler knows how important it is 
tu have his line dried properly when through 
fishing. A rotten line is most provoking 
After hooking a fine bass or trout and play- 
ing him for a landing net, then to see him 
go off laughing with your fly and part of 
your line, is exasperating. It is liable te 
occur any time, no matter how fine a line 
you buy unless you use a line dryer. Anglers 
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are afraid of line dryers bs St made of 
iron, for one spot of rust on line kills it 
The Universal Line Dryer fills long-felt 
want It is made entirely of brass; cannot 
rust, is light, easily knocked down, very 
compact, goes pou x inches long by 
one inch in diameter ( be set up any- 
where—edge of table she door jamb or 
tree, holds 2,700 feet of and costs only 
$1.75; will last a lifetime. Buy direct from 
the manufacture nd retur t in ten days 
if not pleased ind mone back E. Vom 
Hofe, 91-93 Fulton St New York 

Tray iooters who wish to have exact in- 
formation regarding the rules of the sport 
and those bout to organize eg ibs, will 
be interested to learn that ths l Mu. C. Co 
has ist issued another ¢ é “Trap 
Rules and Records,” whi is ] lished in 
handy vest-pocket size with stiff vers In 
it are the trap shooting rule of the Inter- 
state Association, for live birds and flying 
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THE LOAFING BUSINESS. 


the footsteps 


My 
of the 


son, follow not in 
loafer, and make no example of 
him who is born tired, for. verily, 1 
Say unto you, his business is over- 
stocked, the seats on the corner are al] 
taken, and the whittling places all oc- 
cupied. It is better to saw wood at 
two bits a cord than to whittle at a 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE. 


targets: a thorough discussion of 





the differ- 


tourna- 


ent systems of dividing purses at 
ments: how to organize a gun club and how 
to manage a tournament; recommended trap 


loads; “A 
Grand 
eral 


Dozen Dont’s;” a 


Ameri 


pages for addresses, scores, and 


record of 
an Handicap winners, and sev- 
future 


the 


shooting dates Every trap shooter should 
have this little booklet, and it can be se- 
cured by writing to the advertising depart- 
ment, Unior Metallic Cartridge Company 
Agency } Broadway, New York 

Mr. J. M. Blood, an amateur shooting his 
Lefever gun, broke 73 out of 75 targets, wir 
ning territorial championship medal at 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, May 2nd and 3rd. Le 
fever Arms Co. guns are still forging ahead 
Better send and get a 1906 catalogue and 
have a gun that is sure to give the very 
best of satisfaction Address Lefever Arms 
ie Syracuse, New York 


whittling match and abuse the gov- 
ernment. My son, whilst that hast in 
thy skull the sense of a jaybird, break 
away from the cigarette habit, for lo, 
thy breath stinketh like a glue factory, 
and thy mind is less intelligent than a 
store dummy! Yea, thou art a cipher 
with the rim knocked off. 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 
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THE REJUVENATION OF A SPORTSMAN—"From birch bark Frank and 


Tom built another anoe 





